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[Every activity in education is included in the Day’s Work. Everything in 
education is pointed to the end that the Day’s Work may achieve the most desir- 
able results. The professional resources which one has accumulated in years of 
training are held in store for the Day’s Work. 

Here are the stories, compactly told, presenting a Day’s Work in ten phases 
of educational activity. THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION offers these cross 
sections of the professional lives of ten substantial teachers as a contribution 


bate) the clearer understanding of the obligations required of a teacher.— 
itor. 


A DAY’S WORK 
OF A COLLEGE DEAN 


HOY TAYLOR 
Georgia State College for Women 


My class in freshman social science met at 8:30. The subject of 
the morning was Soviet Russia. The discussion headed straight into 
communism. What is its purpose and what effect is it having in 
Russia? To what extent is the lot of the common man in Russia 
being improved? Has such improvement in economic conditions 
as has been achieved been bought at too great a sacrifice in spirit- 
ual values? 

At what price can a people afford to sell their individual liberty? 
If there is a choice, which is to be preferred, political bondage with 
economic security, or the reverse? Would liberty with a crust be 
better than complete social coordination with material bounty? Or, 
after all, might still higher spiritual values come out of a subordina- 
tion of the self to the interest of the many? Or, can individual ini- 
tiative be maintained only at the price of excessive individual gain? 

But the hour is up, and the questions remain unanswered. Indeed 
who can ever answer them? Is it possible that unanswerable questions 
justify the existence of colleges? Tomorrow the topic will be fascism. 

In the office at 9:30 with the morning mail. There are letters 
and letters, but those to get first attention are from mothers and 
daughters. A mother hopes that her daughter who is not doing so 
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well in high school may be admitted to college to be trained for a 
kindergarten teacher. The inference is that only a little academic 
ability is necessary to have charge of five-year-olds! Another wants 
her daughter who is studying home economics in high school to 
round out her training for a dietitian by taking a short college course 
in dietetics! 

Then there are letters from high school seniors who say, in sub- 
stance, that they are making good in high school, that they are am- 
bitious and want to go to college, but have no money. What can the 
college do for them? Their letters are dripping with pathos and 
tragedy. One can read between the lines that they feel the sting of 
social and economic inferiority in their communities and that they 
hope to pass into another social level through the prestige of col- 
lege attendance. 

Perhaps, with the help of the N. Y. A., two out of every three of 
those who write will find their way into some college next fall. The 
third will lack even the small help necessary from home and will 
continue a disappointed member of her community. Of the two 
entering college, one will tune in with the college organization and 
become the kind of student every college wants. Things will go her 
way throughout her college stay. The other will be a misfit some- 
where. The mathematics may be too hard for her, or the group may 
refuse to take her in, or she may just fail to fit into the college 
machine. By and by she will return home, a sadder but not a wiser 
person, a college failure. 

What should the state do about those who aspire, but are not 
able to get to college? Is our educational system as democratic as 
we pretend after all? And what should the college do for those who 
do not happen to fit traditional college procedure? Has a state in- 
stitution a right to narrow its service to only the few whom it selects? 
Or is it obligated alike to all who aspire to preparation for a life in 
improved circumstances? 

And now it is eleven o’clock and open house for students with 
individual problems. Miss A has discovered that she can shorten her 
stay in college by one quarter if I will let her take an extra course 
the next two quarters, and she argues that it would be waste of time 
and money to stay a day longer than the shortest time necessary to 
get a degree. Isn’t that what she came to college for, and won’t all 
the conditions be fulfilled when the registrar’s record shows enough 
courses? 

And then there is Miss B, who has failed to earn enough quality 
points. The school board at Rocky Creek has assured her of a job 
if she gets her diploma, and she must have the job. A check of her 
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record shows that she has always been about at the bottom of her 
class, and the teachers report that she has invariably done the best 
she could. Shall I find some way to stamp Miss B with some sort of 
academic label because she has tried for four years when I know 
that she can never know more than the average fifth grade children 
at Rocky Creek? And yet she is urgent and honest and pathetic! 

Then Miss C comes with her problem. She was a successful stu- 
dent until a few weeks ago, when she lost interest and stopped study- 
ing and began to be irregular in class attendance. She now thinks 
she has had her lesson. She is going to stop cutting classes and 
intends to prepare her work. Then what about credit for this quar- 
ter? She has accumulated enough penalties to cancel any possible 
grades she might earn. If I exact the last pound of flesh in penalties, 
her case is hopeless, and even a stronger student would find it difficult 
to go ahead. On the other hand, if I agree to remit the artificial pen- 
alties for this student who has no excuse, what about the consistency 
of imposing penalties at all? 

Then come in quick succession Miss D, Miss E, and Miss F, all 
of whom are out of adjustment somewhere and must have a special 
substitution or adjustment or must be allowed a concession. After 
an hour of this, I am about convinced that the student body is com- 
posed of an aggregation of helpless curriculum cripples, and despair 
begins to settle down upon me. 

But the bell rings, and I walk out through the corridors of the 
buildings and onto the campus and see the students passing to and 
fro about their classes and places of interest, apparently growing 
from day to day and content and happy in their work. I look almost 
in vain for the faces of those who have been haunting my office, and 
I realize that after all it is only a small per cent of the thirteen hun- 
dred that ever have occasion to seek clinical diagnosis and treatment. 

The afternoon begins with a study of a recommendation of the 
department of home economics for a change in the program for next 
year. Throughout the year a study has been under way with a 
view toward adjusting the work of the department to the newer 
conception of what a course of this kind should provide. Some 
courses are to be eliminated, some to be added, some to be transferred 
to other departments, and most of the remainder are to be reorgan- 
ized. The whole program looks reasonable and logical and is easily 
recognized as an improvement. 

But immediately problems begin to arise. For instance, the equiva- 
lent of the work of one teacher is transferred from home economics 
to the art department. What then can I find for the extra home 
economics teacher to do, and how can I arrange to have the art work 
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done? The suggestion also calls for the exchange of a physics course 
from the freshman to the sophomore year. What shall the physics 
teacher do while the freshmen are growing up to be sophomores? 
And what course shall be substituted in the freshman class and where 
will I find a teacher? These may not be first-rank educational ques- 
tions, but they are very vital problems to the administration. 

Then gradually a matter involving the philosophy of the whole 
program comes to the surface. I inquire of the head of the depart- 
ment, who has just come into the office, why certain subjects are 
being recommended. The answer is that the certification boards 
require that we meet the standards of the accrediting agencies. Our 
students must learn certain things that they may teach them in turn 
to high school students, who will then come to college and learn 
over the same things in order to teach them to other students, and 
so on ad infinitum. In other words, there must be an unbroken circle 
in order that the flow of students shall continue to provide a justifi- 
cation for the college. Now it is midafternoon, and I must lay aside 
this subject for the day. Next week I shall present the whole pro- 
gram to the faculty executive committee for further consideration. 

It is four o’clock, and I must rush across the hall to a meeting of 
the faculty-student relations committee. There I join in the delibera- 
tions on such questions as to whether or not students may be per- 
mitted to play tennis in shorts on Sunday, whether or not they shall 
be required to attend church, and how far from the campus they may 
walk on Sunday afternoon. Then there is the question of what must 
be done about the poor unfortunate young thing who copied her 
neighbor’s work on examination last week. 

Thus passed the afternoon, and now I am back in the office for 
the evening, editing a final examination in social science, conferring 
with the dean of women about the machinery of admitting students 
for next year, and, incidentally, setting down this little chronicle. 
Tomorrow I must see that the material for a picture book of the 
college is collected and prepared for the printer. Also the head of 
the secretarial training department wants to present a recommenda- 
tion for a drastic reorganization of his department. And then I must 
hurry to get the schedule for next year before the end of this term. 





OF A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
H. L. DONOVAN 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


I arose at 7:00 A.M., ate a standard breakfast, and read two morn- 
ing papers, The Courier-Journal and The Lexington Herald. I ar- 
rived at my office at 8:25 A.M. 
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The first activity of the official day was to read my mail, which 
usually consists of twelve to twenty-five letters and ten to fifteen 
pamphlets. On this particular morning, there were thirteen letters. 
I called a stenographer and dictated replies to these letters. This 
consumed one hour and five minutes. 

Several people were waiting for conferences which I began at 
9:30. At 10:00 I went to the auditorium where I presided at the 
chapel program and introduced the speaker. The meeting adjourned 
at 10:50. I accompanied the speaker back to my office where I spent 
a few minutes with him expressing our appreciation for his address. 
I resumed conferences, which lasted from 11:05 until 12:05. 

I had lunch at home from 12:05 to 1:00 P.M. 

I went for an inspection of a WPA landscaping project. I exam- 
ined the job with the engineer and superintendent of the project. 
Time consumed, thirty minutes. I visited the library, talked with 
the librarian about the use of the library, and checked on a shipment 
of new books. Twenty minutes in the library. I continued my campus 
journey to the power plant, which I found in bad order. I directed 
that the housekeeping be improved at once. I then moved on to the 
college workshop to examine the progress being made on the building 
of some cabinets. Time, twenty minutes. 

I arrived at the office at 2:10 and found several people waiting to 
see me. Conferences began at once and continued steadily until 4:00 
P.M. The following table will give an index to the character of prob- 
lems presented : 




















Interviewed Position of Caller Subject of Conference Time 
Ault Superintendent of Build-| Furniture 3 minutes 
ings and Grounds 
Beckley Assistant Director of Ex- | Publicity 3 minutes 
tension 
Hummell Professor of Physics Publishing an Article 2 minutes 
Jones Dean Miscellaneous Business 20 minutes 
Gilbert Night Watchman Theft of Gasoline 3 minutes 
Coates Principal of High School | Manual Training 2 minutes 
Case Dean of Women Attendance of Meeting of | 35 minutes 
Deans of Women; also 
Case of Discipline 
Brock Business Agent Student Aid 20 minutes 
Mattox Registrar Attendance at Chapel 15 minutes 
Wilson Critic Teacher Leave of Absence 5 minutes 
Balz Student Job 7 minutes 
Gallaher Major R. O. T. C. 5 minutes 
Richards Assistant Professor of | Radio Program 20 minutes 
Commerce 
Jones Dean Catalog 3 minutes 
Williams Businessman Picture Show 20 minutes 








The day is interspersed with telephone calls ranging in number 
from eight to twenty. Two came on this particular day during lunch. 
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One of the parties was careful to explain that she had called during 
lunch hour because she did not want to bother me at my office. There 
are always two or more calls during lunch. 

At 4:10 I attended a committee meeting called for the purpose of 
discussing plans for the music camp during the summer school. The 
meeting adjourned at 4:55. 

I returned to my office to sign mail. I left the office at 5:05. I read 
the Richmond Register, the local afternoon paper. Dinner was served 
at 6:00 P.M. The evening: was spent in the preparation of an address 
to be given during the week before the Lexington Rotary Club. I 
retired at 10:15 P.M. 

There is a great variation from day to day in the number and char- 
acter of the interviews. New faces appear before you each day. 
Vexing problems must be faced constantly. I sometimes feel that I 
am not a thinking executive, but a robot mechanically shouting No! 
No! No! So many requests are made that would wreck an institu- 
tion if granted. It takes much time and more energy declining pro- 
posals harmful to the college. Tactfully, diplomatically, one must say 
No! Positively No! Much of a college president’s time is wasted in 
this manner, but I have never found a way to avoid such interviews. 
A president belongs to the public; therefore, he must listen even if 
he cannot accede to requests presented. 

Inertia, that is the word. Inertia is the greatest enemy of a college 
president. He must constantly battle with inertia. Getting things 
done on time is no easy task. Keeping the organization running with 
energy and in the proper direction is a constant challenge. Avoid- 
ing friction in the works is one of his jobs. An executive of a college 
is like the oiler of a great machine; it is his business to see that things 
run smoothly. It takes a lot of oil applied at the proper time and place. 

When plans are to be made for the college, when programs are 
to be prepared, when articles and addresses are to be written, a 
college president must steal away from his office in order to have a 
block of time in which to think without interruptions. This is the 
plan I pursue. There are periods of time in which I am in retire- 
ment when nobody but my wife and secretary know where I am. It 
is at such times that I do my most constructive work for the college. 

But to take it all in all, being a college president is a pleasant job. 
It has its hazards, but there are compensations. To watch youth 
grow and develop is sufficient reward for any mortal. 





















OF A DEAN OF WOMEN 
OF A DEAN OF WOMEN 


M’LEDGE MOFFETT 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 


5:30 A.M.—Yesterday’s prelude to today came with the blast of 
an auto horn which startled me from sleep at 5:30 A.M. There they 
go! Twenty-five girls starting on a two hundred fifty mile trip to 
sing in the state choral contest; half dreaming I saw again their flus- 
trations of yesterday as they passed before me, the critic judge, be- 
fore they left on this trip. The flustration was not in song, but in 
the last-minute struggles with uneven hems in vestment robes. But 
that was yesterday. Today they are on their way rejoicing—and the 
dean follows the journey in her mind as she awaits the reassuring 
telegram, “Arrived safely—all happy.” Responsibility for other 
women’s daughters, filling in the gaps of the mother’s training, pick- 
ing up and tying together the loose ends in personality development, 
creating an experience to release an unborn talent, guiding through 
the maze of social, moral, and educational conflicts—these are some 
of the keys to the job of dean of women as it unfolds each day. 

Today I am up and about at 8:00 A.M. My little apartment settled, 
I set forth across the street to the campus, where I gather a few 
flowers as I go for my office desk. (I live directly across the street 
from the campus in an apartment which is as near to the center of 
activities as many of the buildings on the campus.) 

At the office door two students are waiting to follow me in. They 
must have approval for class absences; due to—one for mumps and 
the other a death in the family, each takes a moment for the proper 
solicitude as I fill out the permit form. While I am putting flowers 
in the vase, a professor drops into the office on his way from the 
post office to tell me his article has been accepted by a magazine. 
Chatting, we drift from his notion of the Supreme Court into a dis- 
cussion of a student who is a matter of concern to us because of the 
factors involved—a working student making poor grades, keeping 
late hours, with a difficult personality to reach by usual guidance 
technique—and so he goes leaving food for thought as I adjust the 
office for the day. 

The morning mail claims attention—three applications for a posi- 
tion—I study the enclosed pictures a moment, and put them aside 
(how much does a picture tell?) ; two new book announcements; a 
four-page letter from a mother explaining why her daughter is the 
kind of girl she thinks she is—some mothers know their daughters, 
but alas, many do not; and then Dr. Crabb’s request for a description 
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of a day—‘“‘Why not today? I think it is just as typical as any”—so 
I jot down what has happened so far this 9:30 hour. 

The Y. W. C. A. president comes in to discuss her plans for the 
special programs to be held during the month of May; Mother’s Day 
seems to be her only theme, so we discussed several ideas for vesper 
programs. This, I hope, stimulated her to greater activity and some 
new ideas along this line. The telephone rings—it is a call for a 
news article from the local newspaper. So I dictate an account of the 
forthcoming visit of Robert Frost to the college. (I am director of 
the publicity for the college.) 

10:00 A.M.—General Assembly.—Sat solemn faced on the front 
row and listened attentively to the routine procedure I have heard 
for many years. Assembly was short today, no guest speaker or 
special program. Committee meeting with the Kappa Delta Pi officers 
followed—planned for a Founder’s Day banquet, decided on the guest 
speaker to be invited, and completed details as to time and place. 

10:40 A.M.—Back in my office I found a professor, who had been 
out in the field canvassing for students, waiting with a report on his 
activities. This work centers in my office. I collect the material, 
organize the pictures, prepare the booklets, and other information 
which they use. Upon the teacher’s return, these supplies are re- 
turned to the office, and the experiences of the trip are discussed. 

Two emotional students come in. They have decided to separate 
from their present roommates and seek other quarters together. Room 
assignments are handled through my office, so such readjustments 
must be made here. Their request called for much discussion of the 
“whys” and “wherefores” of the conflict in an attempted reconcilia- 
tion between the “warring” roommates—or to bring reason to their 
own sudden intense friendship. 

Tonight is the final program of the concert series which many of 
our students and faculty attend at a neighboring college, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg. Suddenly seven of these students 
discovered they have no way of transportation to the concert and 
brought their problem to me. This required several telephone calls 
to faculty members to see if they could take the girls. 

11:40 A.M.—Taught my class in guidance. This is a class com- 
posed of senior college students and deals with the problems of the 
guidance of secondary-school students. Today we are discussing the 
concepts which children have developed from their environmental 
background. This class is concerned not only with community sur- 
veys as to the actual things that exist in the community, but more 
with how these things have produced certain behavior patterns, ideals, 
and notions in the children. The class has been working in commit- 
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tees on various phases of these concepts with emphasis upon how the 
subject-matter teacher should deal with such concepts in her classes 
to secure the most effective guidance results. 

12:40 Noon.—Home for my lunch. This was interrupted once by 
a telephone call in regard to the transportation to Blacksburg. 

1:40 P.M.—I returned to the college by way of the dormitories for 
a short conference with the social director dealing with routine mat- 
ters of dormitory life. We are planning together and taking a series 
of pictures of campus life as it is lived by the girls (photography is 
her hobby). As it was a beautiful afternoon, we decided to spend 
an hour in this activity. This took us to the training school, where 
we took several pictures of student teachers at work with the chil- 
dren. I became interested in some opera studies the seventh grade is 
making, so spent some time looking at these with the supervisor. 

Back in the office, I outlined the main points of a speech which I 
have been invited to make tomorrow to the city teachers’ association. 
I have chosen as my topic “The Teacher and Her Relations” and 
expect to emphasize the personal relationships of the teacher particu- 
larly as they affect her own personality and disposition and thus her 
professional relationships and growth. 

During the day twenty maids in waiting to the May Queen were 
in and out of my office bringing their pictures. These I am to as- 
semble into a pictorial layout for newspaper use. The May Queen’s 
mats have been made, but a letter from the matmaker tells me they 
will not be very effective in reproduction. I showed her the letter, 
which led to the necessity of explaining the process by which pictures 
are converted into cuts and mats and then reproduced in newspapers. 
Her picture was beautiful, but lacked the high light contrasts neces- 
sary for cuts. 

A new teacher, recently employed as a substitute, came in some- 
what confused about the regulations in regard to class absences. I 
gave her copies of the forms on which the teachers report the daily 
absences of the students to my office and explained the routine by 
which a class absence is excused. The N. Y. A. office girl checks and 
records these class reports, a daily report from the nurse, and all 
permissions in a permanent record kept in my office. 

3:00 P.M.—My secretary brought in the letters dictated yesterday 
and I signed them. Then I went to the president’s office—his secre- 
tary and I have charge of the correspondence in regard to students. 
We worked for an hour answering letters from prospective students. 
These dealt with problems of finances, general opportunities for col- 
lege education and college life, and the polite acknowledgments of 
requests for catalogues. We also revised the first draft of application 
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form for student aid which we discussed with the president. This 
led us into a discussion of the changes in education and the methods 
used in some other colleges. The registrar joined us, and the three 
of us discussed for another half an hour the general administration 
of the college with particular emphasis upon the high school visits 
which a number of the professors are making, tentative plans for the 
summar quarter, and the proof for the annual catalogues which the 
registrar and I have been reading. 

6:15 P.M.—I go home—during the dinner hour I had two tele- 
phone calls from students, and in the evening one faculty member 
called for an hour’s social visit. 

About fifty per cent of the time in the evening some activity calls 
me back to the campus—this particular evening, however, I spent 
reading the report “Education for a Democracy,” talking, and listen- 
ing to the radio. 





OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


CRADDOCK H. JAGGERS 
Superintendent Schools, Franklin, Kentucky 


It is the policy of the Franklin, Kentucky, schools to have some 
three or four major objectives for each year’s work. These objectives 
are at all times prominent among the professional activities of the 
‘teachers. The things, other than the regular routine, upon which the 
teachers’ efforts are concentrated this year are curriculum revision, 
intramural athletics, and personality adjustments. Many of the con- 
ferences, both of the group and individual types, held by the superin- 
tendent with his teachers, pertain to the questions arising from the 
pursuit of these objectives. 

Soon after my arrival at the office of the elementary school on Tues- 
day, April 20, a sixth grade teacher came in to discuss some of the 
details of an activity unit of study on the pioneer life of Kentucky. 
Throughout this unit of study much overt activity had been in evi- 
dence, and the pupils had proposed that the entire class make an 
excursion to the Kentucky Building of Western Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, for the purpose of observing the relics of the Ken- 
tucky pioneers, Indian curios, and mounted specimens of Kentucky’s 
wild animal life. The teacher sought administrative approval of the 
excursion, suggestions as to methods of transportation, and other 


details of the trip. Approval was granted and all details of the visit 
were quickly arranged. 
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Due to an influx of people seeking employment on government 
projects, a rather large percentage of the elementary school popula- 
tion of Franklin is retarded. In order to provide for such children 
what is thought to be the best possible learning situation, a so-called 
opportunity room has been organized. For this group the curriculum 
offerings vary considerably from those offered pupils who have made 
normal progress. My next task was to observe a store activity in this 
room. In this store was to be found samples of practically all non- 
perishable articles displayed in any general grocery. The children 
were in turn acting as clerks and customers. Retardants from four 
to eight years were learning to add, multiply, spell, write, change 
money, determine relative values, and observe such courtesies as those 
which usually prevail in well-regulated mercantile establishments. 

The general exercise period for the building was next on the sched- 
ule. I made a tour of the entire grounds and found in progress such 
games as marbles, jacks, softball, baseball, and hopscotch. Children 
were playing on ocean wave, giant stride, horizontal ladder, seesaw, 
and swings. I was informed by the teachers in charge of playground 
supervision that 100 per cent of the pupils were engaged in some 
form of free play. 

The next one-half hour was spent in the office with such routine 
matters as checking reports of attendance, tardiness, absences, and 
making recommendations to the attendance officer. This work being 
completed, I then observed a first grade section engaged in an activity 
centered about farm life. The children were building, after having 
visited a model farm, a house, barn, silo, garage, and fences. They 
were constructing paper and clay models of farm stock and placing 
them in appropriate fields and lots. In this unit of study the pupils 
were learning through the various activities the names of farm 
animals, farm products, buildings, and equipment. They were meas- 
uring, counting, comparing, and planning. They were writing poems 
and stories about the farm. Some of these compositions were put 
into chart form and served as the bases for more formal reading exer- 
cises. In short, subject matter for these pupils was being experienced. 

It was now time to assist a second grade teacher in the diagnosis 
of a boy’s reading difficulties. The first steps taken in this diagnosis 
were the giving of visual and auditory tests. These tests were fol- 
lowed by the administration of the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scales. These tests indicated that the problem presented by 
this pupil was largely a question of mental subnormality. A subse- 
quent conference with the teacher resulted in a modification of the 


methods used in reading instruction for the boy and of the reading 
requirements. 
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My next task was the observation of the intramural athletic pro- 
gram for the high school. The sports at this time of the year were 
of the open-air variety. The athletic director was supervising games 
of tennis, softball, baseball, and boxing. Any student not on recita- 
tion, or who does not have a special assignment in the library or 
laboratories, is permitted to participate in any game of his or her 
choice. The high school schedule provides for one-hour periods and 
all pupils’ class schedules are so arranged that they may use one 
period per day for physical exercise. This type of physical education 
reduces discipline problems to the minimum. 

One of the most delightful experiences of the day was my visit to 
a biology class. This class was engaged in an activity unit captioned 
“Nature’s Spring Parade.” Inspection of the teachers’ outline of the 
unit revealed that the class as a whole was taking cognizance of the 
total awakening of plant and animal life. Plants and animals were 
being studied as nature presented them. Further investigation showed 
that, for the laboratory period, the class had been divided into groups. 
The composition of these groups was determined by the particular 
interests which had been evinced. The laboratory period was used 
for the identification and classification of flowers, insects, and am- 
phibia which had been brought to the class by the students. Each 
group of pupils was making a collection of plants or animals in keep- 
ing with its particular interests. These collections were being placed 
in an anteroom denominated “Our Museum.” 

After a period of office routine the bell denoting the end of the day 
was heard. Then followed a period of conferences with teachers. 
These discussions pertained in the main to such topics as lesson plans, 
school excursions, plans for commencement programs, and the ar- 
rangement for interviews with parents of delinquent children. 

So went the day and a very pleasant one, for there were no sales- 


men and entertainment bookers to resist and no disgruntled parents 
to pacify. 





OF A JUNIOR HIGH PRINCIPAL 


H. 0. BURGESS 
J. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Arrived at school at 7:00 o’clock, and after conferring with the 
custodian and checking the building in order to see that it was ready 
for use, I reported to the office where I signed in to indicate hour of 
arrival. Then checked the faculty bulletin board to see that all rou- 
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tine notices had been posted and added one concerning the forthcom- 
ing music concert. 

At my desk to read reports from teachers concerning various mat- 
ters: (1) disciplinary case, (2) report of committee meeting, (3) 
request for bulletin announcement, (4) request for rehearsal period 
for music concert. The above were approved or disapproved as the 
merits of the case warranted. Wrote letter of recommendation for 
a teacher who had done practice work in this school. Prepared daily 
bulletin for first period distribution. Wrote and signed checks for 
school accounts. 

Conference period from 7:30 to 8:00 o’clock with various teachers, 
to wit: Head of the English Department in regard to new program 
of integrated departmental meetings; with all homeroom teachers of 
High Nine classes concerning promotion plans for the end of the 
semester; with class teacher for a report of alleged disorder in room 
previous day; with teacher concerning arnckenen of parent relative 
to child’s failure in subject. 

8:00 to 8:30.—Conferences with various pupils concerning dis- 
ciplinary matters: (1) truancy which resulted in suspension for one 
week and detention for the same period of time, (2) leaving school 
at recess which necessitated revocation of permission to go home for 
lunch, (3) smoking at school with. pupil readmitted after conference 
with parent. Approved transfer of pupil to neighboring school on 
account of being nearer to home. 

Supervision from 8:30 to 10:15.—First period in auditorium to 
help with concert rehearsal, in getting the children properly placed 
on the stage, and in practice for dismissal, etc. One supervisory 
period in Social Studies classroom to observe a new teacher in his 
first attempt at integrated teaching. 

Office Routine from 10:15 to 10:45.—Checked school mail, referring 
certain items to school secretary for answer, and others to various 
teachers. Talked with art teacher about special project in art for 
next week which will also be used in connection with the World 
Fellowship project. With the librarian in regard to the nonuse of 
certain professional magazines. Approved her bulletin to the effect 
that such magazines would be dropped from the library list unless 
greater use was made of them. Also approved subscriptions to sev- 
eral new magazines. 

Ran down a case of alleged truancy. Upon investigation found 
that pupil was at home sick and there was no evidence to support 
charge of truancy. 


Delegates to Tri-Hi-Y conference at LaGrange in the office for 
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permission to leave school. Failed to bring written requests from 
parents and were allowed to go home for them. 

Telephone call to American Legion Americanization Committee in 
regard to participation by the Legion in citizenship program for next 
school year. Made appointment for Saturday to discuss details. 

11:00 to 11:15.—Inspected the building for cleanliness. 

Call from parent asking that son be excused from school. Investi- 
gated the call and found that it was faked, that the parent did not 
call for the pupil. 

11:26.—Weekly fire drill. Building was emptied in less than two 
minutes. Checked with various teachers as to weak points in the drill. 

Looked over monthly cafeteria checks and signed them. 

Scanned several professional school magazines from 11:40 to 12:00 
for items of interest to particular teachers. Referred these items to 
the teachers using special notification blanks for this purpose. 

Conference with music director and accompanist in regard to music 
concert scheduled for next week. 

Lunch from 12:00 to 12:20. 

In communication with Attendance Department of the Board of 
Education in regard to pupil within compulsory age limit, but who 
was not in school. Pupil required to report to school regularly in 
future. 

Mrs. Strong, a patron, in to see me at 1:00 o’clock, asking that her 
daughter be placed in the accelerated class in September. She espe- 
cially wished this to be done in order that the pupil could take Latin. 
Promised full consideration after June marks were made up. 

Supervision from 1:10 to 1:50, visiting a new teacher in integration. 

1:55.—A request from a pupil to be excused from study hall for 
music practice. 

2:00.—A request from a pupil to be allowed to continue doubling 
in subjects in spite of recent failure. Referred to head of Mathe- 
matics Department. 

Called assistant superintendent in charge of high schools in regard 
to conflict in committee assignments for Monday. Relieved of one 
assignment. 

Checked Board of Education acceptances to Monday’s luncheon. 

2:30.—Dismissal of pupils. 

2:35 to 3:10.—Conferences with various teachers in regard to in- 
tegration and with pupils in regard to senior failures. 

Conferred with teachers who had been supervised during the day. 

3:30.—Checked out. 









OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 








E, C. BECK 
Professor of English, State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 





I walked to the office. True, it is a long half mile, but the brisk 
walk tones the physique and clears the mind. 

At 7:45 I stood before the office door to be greeted by a student’s 
“Good morning. I brought you this clipping. Or did you notice 
that some Californian had found the brass plate left by Sir Francis 
Drake in 1579? We mentioned it just yesterday when discussing 
the pre-colonial.” 

Just comfortably seated and reaching for my class notes, I was 
interrupted by a second student. “Doc, what shall I do? Shall I go 
out for track this spring, or must I dig into this studying? I lost 
two honor points last term.” 

At 8:00 o’clock the class in American literature is assembled. No 
one is absent. Vernal lassitude has not attacked the students yet. 
But the robins are knee deep in snow. There will come a morning. ... 

Between bells a colleague tripped in to ask what could be done 
with Tom Maguire. Tom seemed to have the 103 subject matter, but 
he must have 103 credit. We agreed to give Tom the Purdue test, 
and then build a course for Tom out of our previous knowledge of 
Tom and the test results. How long will education be an accumula- 
tion of credits? ; 

At 9:00 o’clock we considered the Italian unit of Modern European 
Literature. No one had been shocked by the Decameron. Questions 
on the technique of the Petrarchan sonnet might surprise the skeptic. 
Tomorrow we will discuss Ariosto’s handling of the Charlemagne 
legends. 

At 10:00 o’clock Bill Dryer brought into the classroom the Shake- 
spearean stage he had built. “It was fun,” he said, “and next year 
I can use it.” Mr. Dryer is a senior, you see. He wanted to show how 
he thought the outer, inner, and upper stages were used in Othello. 
Miss Donohue had not agreed with him yesterday; she did not agree 
today either. 

At 10:55 the Shakespeare papers were bundled up and transported 
to the office for perusal. Morning classes were over, In the midst 
of the papers the president’s secretary called: “The president would 
like to see you.” The president wanted to know whether the Scholar- 
ship Committee had a report of the academic average of the scholar- 
ship students for the v winter term. It had. Two point one two. 
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Not many minutes from noon two “math profs” brightened the 
doorway with “When do we eat?” This is the walk that settles in- 
ternational, national, and local affairs. 

At 1:20 I reached the office again. Pauline Gregg had been wait- 
ing since one o’clock. “Will you please give me some advice? I can 
have the principalship at Douglass for $1,000 or the English-Latin 
job at Ogemaw Falls for $1,200.” She finally decided on the prin- 
cipalship. The size of the pay check is only one factor. 

As Miss Gregg left Miss Novak entered. “Will you write to 
Superintendent Loomis of Big Rapids about me? He wants particu- 
larly to know what you think of me as a disciplinarian.” Discipline 
to Mr. Loomis means control and not silence. 

Before the 2:00 o’clock class I had time to read those Shakespeare 
papers. The ballads class at two has its reward, for several of the 
students imitate so well the interesting characters from whom they 
are collecting. Maybe I had better check my branding irons for the 
cowboy unit; they are a temptation for souvenir picker-uppers. 

At 3:00 o’clock I stepped up to the library to glance over the Lans- 
ing State Journal and the New York Times. You see the state legis- 
lature is in session. And then, too, things happen outside the state. 

At 3:45 I was at my desk when Dale Mundt came in the always- 
open door. “Doc, shall I teach next year or go to the university after 
my master’s?” Mundt, it seems, has eighty acres in the Buckeye 
oil field with one good producer and seven valuable possibilities. Mr. 
Mundt will be in university next year. 

At 4:00 o’clock I was arranging notes for the morrow’s work. An 
office neighbor, who teaches freshmen about the art of communica- 
tion, began, “If you have a few minutes, I would like to tell you what 
we are doing with speed and comprehension in reading. Since we 
quit taking for granted that college freshmen could read, I have. . . . 
The materials for reading on a college level are not altogether satis- 
factory and the appraisals, or ‘checkups,’ just won’t. . . . Now sup- 
pose we try... ” 

At 5:00 o’clock when I was preparing to close my desk for the 
day, Ted Rutgers stuck his head in the door, “Say, Doctor, shall I buy 
a dress suit or rent one? Now I can get. .. .” And as I slipped 
into my topcoat, Esther Aho handed me an address: “Miss Story of 
our high school asked me to ask you why “Than whom no one is keener’ 
is correct.” , 

Jack O’Brien walked down to High Street with me, telling me about 
the new football coach, the new system, and the new spring practice. 
Jack had a new lease on living and promised to come farther up 
the alphabet for his marks. 
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The youngsters seemed glad that dad was home. I must spend 
more time with the family. But this evening there is the mail to be 
answered, the talk to be given at Cadillac tomorrow evening, the 
report to make to the registrar’s office, and a brace of articles to be 
read. Whenever am I going to limber up my fishing tackle or write 
“A Day’s Work”? 





OF A DIRECTOR OF A LABORATORY SCHOOL 


OLIS G. JAMISON 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


The record which is to follow is that of a typical day for one who 
in addition to his regular duties also has charge of writing specifica- 
tions and selecting equipment of a new wing of the laboratory school 
which is about to be completed. This day is typical of those of the 
past two months. 

8:00 A.M.—I arrived at my office at eight o’clock. The first item 
on my program was a conference with Mr. Strong, faculty manager 
of athletics, in the lahoratory school. Mr. Strong submitted for 
my approval the basketball schedule for the year 1937-38. 

8:15 A.M.—The next appointment was a conference with Mr. 
Bright, assistant director of the division of teaching, concerning a 
problem which had arisen with a student-teacher. 

8:30 A.M.—Mrs. Megenhardt, supervisor of art, conferred with 
me concerning the work of one of the seniors who was requiring pri- 
vate tutoring. 

8:45 A.M.—The kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Weaver, came into the 
office to arrange for the withdrawal of a pupil whose mother had 
been ordered by the physician to go immediately to Arizona for her 
health. 

9:00 A.M.—The fourth grade teacher, Mrs. Fitzsimmons, brought 
two of her boys into the office in order that I might talk to them 
concerning their unsatisfactory progress in school. 

9:10 A.M.—The local school architect came to the office to confer 
with me concerning the installation of stage equipment in the new 
wing of the school. 

9:15 A.M.—I had a telephone conversation with President Tirey 
concerning some of the items of equipment which were about to be 
purchased for the new wing of the school. 

9:18 A.M.—A minister of one of the local churches called for per- 
mission to place posters on the bulletin boards in the school concern- 
ing a special music program which the church was to hold. 
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9:20 A.M.—Miss DeVaney, adviser of girls, and Mr. Yager, ad- 
viser of boys, came in for a short conference concerning some of their 
attendance problems which had developed since the nice spring 
weather had arrived. 

9:30 A.M.—Two senior girls of the Girl Reserves organization came 
for a short conference for the purpose of checking the school cal- 
endar of events and finding an open date for holding a social affair 
which their organization desired to sponsor. 

9:45 A.M.—I was called to the president’s office to confer with 
him and the dean concerning applicants for teaching positions in 
the laboratory school. 

11:00 A.M.—The hour between eleven and twelve o’clock was spent 
in two conferences, one with the head of the science department in 
the college, the other with the head of the art department. In our 
program of bringing the laboratory school into its proper relations 
with the college, the heads of academic departments are jointly re- 
sponsible with the principal of the laboratory school for the selection 
of staff, type of instruction carried out, and supervision of student 
teachers in their respective departments. 

1:00 P.M.—The first conference upon arrival after lunch was with 
a representative of a school furniture concern which was interested 
in submitting bids on auditorium chairs. 

1:30 P.M.—The next conference was with a representative of a 
stage equipment house which was submitting bids on stage equip- 
ment for the new wing of the laboratory school. 

2:00 P.M.—The next half-hour was spent in dictating letters. 

2:30 P.M.—The sponsor of the junior class came in for a short 
conference concerning plans for the next important social event— 
the Junior Prom. 

2:45 P.M.—The superintendent of buildings and grounds came in 
for a short conference on his plans for beautification of the school 
grounds. 

3:00 P.M.—The sixth grade teacher came into the office to acquaint 
me with the plans she had made for carrying out her work the fol- 
lowing day. She was to be absent for the day while visiting the public 
schools in a neighboring county. 

3:10 P.M.—The next event of the day was a telephone call from 
the mother of one of our high school pupils who had an automobile 
accident on his return to school in the afternoon. 

3:15 P.M.—The fourth grade teacher came to the office to confer 
with me about the home conditions of two of her pupils. Home 
conditions were believed to be the cause for discipline problems 
which had arisen while the boys were outside of school. 
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3:30 P.M.—The last conference for the day was with Mr. Smith, 
teacher of dramatics. He discussed some plans which he wished to 
carry out with the local radio broadcasting station. His plan was 
to develop with his classes a series of radio programs. 

4:00 P.M.—The office was closed for the day. 





OF A PARISH SUPERINTENDENT 





L. P. TERREBONNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Iberville Parish, Louisiana 





I arrived at my office at eight o’clock A.M. The school board sur- 
veyor came in by appointment for a conference at that time. I had 
asked him to survey and make plot plans of several plots of land that 
the school board had directed and empowered its president to pur- 
chase. It was necessary to explain in detail the plan (1) for en- 
larging the present school site for the combination elementary and 
high-school departments at White Castle from one and one-third 
acres to eight and one-third acres; (2) for the enlargement of the 
present Samstown school site of one acre to a six-acre site on which 
will be constructed a new six-room elementary school for the chil- 
dren of this community; (3) for the purchase of four acres for a new 
five-room school building between Dorseyville and White Castle for 
Negro children; (4) for the purchase of two acres each for a two- 
room school at Bayou Goula and a one-room school at Tatesville— 
both for Negro children; (5) to double the area of the school site 
on which is located the Plaquemine school for children in the elemen- 
tary grades; (6) to purchase a school site of five acres for the five- 
room Crescent elementary school; (7) to purchase two acre sites each 
at Morrisonville, Turnerville, Revilletown, Point Pleasant, Crescent, 
St. Gabriel, Sunshine, and Bayou Paul for the Negro children of 
these rural communities. Then it was time to meet with the owner 
of a large plantation to complete arrangements with him to purchase 
a two-acre plot on which to construct a two-room elementary school 
for Negro children at West Oak Lane in the northwest section of 
the parish. 

After this conference I had to complete the writing of the minutes 
of a school board meeting held earlier during the week, answer my 
mail, assist in preparing reports submitting data to the Public Works 
Administration with reference to a recent grant made by the United 
States government to assist the school board in the construction of 
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a six-room elementary school building with an auditorium at Sams- 
town. A bid was accepted for the construction of this building at a 
school board meeting held earlier during the week. 

Our parish architect, who resides in New Orleans, then came in 
by appointment, of course, on a supervisory visit to inspect the work 
now being done on the combination auditorium-gymnasium in Plaque- 
mine. This auditorium-gymnasium is a Works Progress Adminis- 
tration project and is now practically complete. During the visit of 
the architect we discussed further the plans of the school board with 
reference to the parish-wide building program now being carried 
on. The program contemplates the remodeling and repairing of 
the present school buildings in the parish and the construction of 
seventeen new school buildings, including three auditorium-gymna- 
siums, each adequate in size to serve the needs of the community at 
three of the four high school centers in the parish, each with an 
athletic field in connection. Further progress was made in planning 
(1) the removing of the auditorium and stage in the present brick 
building in White Castle and developing in the space thus made avail- 
able departments for home economics, commerce, and science; (2) 
other changes to be made in our program of general repairs to this 
building; (3) the new six-room frame building at Samstown with 
an assembly room planned in such a way as to provide for the de- 
velopment of two extra classrooms if necessary in order to provide 
for future growth; (4) revamping the Augusta school in order to 
make it conform in a more satisfactory manner to standards for 
state approval as an elementary school; (5) the new combination 
elementary and high-school building for Shady Grove; (6) general 
repairs to the Plaquemine elementary school; (7) the addition of one 
classroom to the Grand River building; (8) substantial repairs to 
the present St. Gabriel building, including the development of a new 
front entrance and changes in the roof lines with a view of making 
this building conform in architecture to the proposed new auditorium- 
gymnasium building planned for this school; and (9) the remodeling 
of the present schools for Negro children and the ten new buildings 
to be constructed, thus providing for the achieving of the school 
board’s objective of providing adequate school plants for all children 
of the parish, both white and Negro. The school board interprets an 
adequate school plant to mean all physical facilities used for school 
purposes, as grounds, buildings, equipment, laboratories, etc.; and 
these facilities must be provided in adequate quantity, quality, and 
kind. Every child, white and Negro, living in Iberville Parish, after 
the completion of the building program, will be able to attend school 
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in a modern building, properly equipped, and placed on an area of 
ground that is adequate in size. 
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The first thing on the program during the afternoon was a meet- 
ing with the Parish Curriculum Producing Committee to further dis- 
cuss the preparation of the parish curriculum study report. This 
curriculum study is being carried on in cooperation with the state- 
wide study program now in progress in Louisiana. At this meeting 
the discussion centered around the purposes, needs, and interests of 
children. Six points were used as a basis of discussion and it was 
agreed that the parish report to the state committee would center its 
emphasis around these points. The points follow: 


1. 


so" 


What fundamental implications do you find in voluntary ques- 
tions asked by pupils? Do they suggest revisions of aims, sub- 
ject matter, and methods of teaching? 

Encourage all members of your group (1) to permit their 
pupils to participate in planning a unit of work by helping to 
work out the necessary activities, and (2) to plan a series of 
lessons in which pupils are permitted to choose topics, make 
decisions, and draw conclusions relative to desired outcomes; 
and then discuss and list the significant facts noted relative to 
pupil interests, purposes, and needs. Do these facts indicate 
that your curriculum is entirely satisfactory or do they indicate 
that improvement seems possible? Have your teachers suggest 
and list specific ways of bringing it about. 

List the difficulties in the way of having more pupil participa- 
tion in the planning of schoolwork and of planning work around 
pupil interests, purposes, and needs. Discuss briefly the possi- 
bilities of removing these difficulties. 

Should you conclude that there are some conflicts between text- 
book organization of learning materials and pupil interests, 
purposes, and needs, suggest ways of removing or lessening 
these conflicts. 

List individual or group interests outside of regular schoolwork 
which you think should be encouraged. List others which you 
think should be discouraged. 

In the light of your study of pupils’ purposes, needs, and in- 
terests and of the above exercises, formulate a statement as to 
the extent to which you think pupil interests should determine 
the curriculum. 


It was necessary, however, for me to be excused from the curric- 
ulum study meeting before the task agreed upon for that particular 
meeting had been completed because of a scheduled meeting of the 


school board’s timber committee. The purpose of the meeting of 
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this committee was to discuss the advisability of recommending to 
the entire membership of the school board that provision be made 
for selling the timber on four of the board’s sixteenth sections. The 
committee adopted a resolution recommending that an election be 
called by the school board in accordance with law for the purpose 
of determining the will of the voters in the four townships in which 
the four sixteenth sections are located. 

As part of the parish program of school development it was neces- 
sary to purchase several rather small lots of land in order to enlarge 
the school grounds at the Plaquemine elementary school. One prop- 
erty owner, however, refused to sell his land and the school board 
by formal resolution requested the district attorney, its legal ad- 
viser, to advise if it is possible to exappropriate this land and if it is 
possible to outline for the board the necessary procedure. I had a 
conference with the district attorney for the purpose of conveying 
to him this request of the school board and also to explain to him in 
full detail all of the facts in connection with the proposed exap- 
propriation suit. 

An adjuster for insurance companies came by appointment for a 
conference concerning a recent fire at the Plaquemine elementary 
school. Previous to this meeting the school board’s supervisor of 
construction had prepared an estimate at my request of the fire 
damage to the building proper and to the furniture and equipment. 
The adjuster agreed to recommend settlement to the insurance com- 
panies on our figures, so there was no prolonged discussion. 





OF A COLLEGE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD McGINNIS 
State Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina 


I arrive at the office about eight-thirty, unless an errand to another 
part of the campus or a conference with another staff member en 
route breaks in on the journey. Such interruptions to this peaceful, 
early-morning trip are not uncommon. Today, the dietitian had to 
be seen about an adjustment in the number of student helpers in the 
dining hall. Yesterday, a department head had to be seen about some 
data needed to complete the next quarter’s course schedule. Tomor- 
row, it will be a conference with a department adviser on some matter 
of record concerning one of his major students. 
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First, at the office were two conferences with students who were 
waiting for my arrival. Finally, the dictation is begun, but it was 
interrupted two or three times, first by students or others who had 
some inquiry to make, and second by the necessity of looking up some 
data that were needed in a reply. Most of the letters had to do with 
information requested about student financial assistance, self-help, 
scholarships, or student loans. A few were requests for a checkup 
or an evaluation of the student’s credits on file in the office toward a 
degree, diploma, or certificate. No day is ever quite complete without 
an inquiry as to the credit that will be allowed for work done or to 
be done at such and such a college. 

One letter was from a school superintendent who wanted prospec- 
tive teachers from our senior class recommended for vacancies an- 
ticipated in his system next year. To answer it I had first to look 
through the files in the placement office and select two possible can- 
didates for each position the superintendent has mentioned. Then, I 
tried to write a fair description of each candidate. I am lucky if, in 
the spring quarter, there are not several letters of this sort in my 
mail the same day; for it takes a long time to look up the necessary 
data and reply to requests of this kind. 

The dictation finished, I checked over and approved some high 
school transcripts that came in the mail, filed a few self-help applica- 
tions and letters of recommendation that accompanied them, and 
began the examination of a printed report of the president of a sister 
teacher’s college. I hoped to find a new idea of administration in my 
field; but I was interrupted by a student who wanted to explain her 
chapel absence. Another wished to explain her inability to continue 
in college next year, and yet another who came in to ask what can 
be done to bring her grades up to the point required for graduation. 
She cannot go to college longer than the end of the present quarter. 
Her grades are four points under the required average, and she feels 
she has been doing the very best she could all the time; also she finds 
it necessary to find a position and teach next year in order to pay 
back the money she has borrowed for her education. The registrar 
must lend a sympathetic ear and offer the most consoling advice he 
can think of. 

I next worked an intermittent hour filling in the data requested 
by the state department of education on a report form that it sends 
out to all colleges of the state. The data called for had to be assembled 
from various record forms in the registrar’s office, the treasurer’s 
office, and the president’s office; and since the form, in which the data 
were requested, is generally different from that in which they are 
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kept on file, they had to be translated, estimated, or recalculated be- 
fore being recorded on the form submitted. 

It is an unusual day if I do not have on my desk one or more ques- 
tionnaires or inquiry forms to be filled out. Some of them are quite 
simple and can be filled out from memory at one sitting; others are 
so complex and elaborate that it requires careful study and accurate 
calculation to fill them out so that they have value for those who are 
to use them. The requests come from accrediting associations whose 
reports must have the greatest care; from college presidents, deans, 
and professors who want to make changes in their own institutions 
after discovering what similar institutions are doing in the matters 
embodied in the inquiry; and they come frequently from graduate 
students who waht material for a thesis or for a paper that must be 
prepared. Many of the inquiries are poorly constructed, call for in- 
significant data, and show that the one preparing the form has only 
a hazy notion of the outcomes to be derived from it. 

I met next with the committee on classification to pass on some 
student requests for more or for fewer hours on the student’s schedule 
than are permitted by the college regulations. This took only a short 
time, but it necessitated looking up the student’s scholarship, classifi- 
cation, and nearness to graduation, and checking carefully to deter- 
mine the actual merits of his request. Students with poor scholarship 
often want to schedule too many hours with the plea, “I know I can 
pass that many,” or “I just have to take that much to graduate,” or 
perhaps they vary it to say, “I cannot stay in college if I cannot take 
more than that many hours.” Somebody has to explain to such stu- 
dents that the amount of education gained is not determined by the 
number of credit hours on their schedules for the quarter. The regis- 
trar is expected to do part of the explaining, especially if he is a 
member of the committee that says yea and nay. 

A half-hour was next spent with the assistant registrar in check- 
ing up the scholastic standing of an applicant for graduation who has 
attended four other colleges for brief periods, has taken correspond- 
ence and extension study, has attended our own college three sum- 
mers, and now, with a hodgepodge of studies to her credit, finds that 
“IT have got to have my degree by 1938 or lose my job.” The case 
required a courteous answer, and it was given with as clear a state- 
ment as possible of the time and the courses required to secure the 
coveted degree. This explanation is always written, but the candidate 
usually insists upon a personal conference to urge more favorable 
terms. 

From time to time during the day I paused to approve or to deny 
approval of a written request for excuse from chapel attendance, to 
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approve a request for mimeographing desired, to talk with a student 
who wanted some advice about certain features of her college course 
(such students are usually referred to their academic advisers), to 
direct N. Y. A. student office assistants in work to be done, and to 
confer with the treasurer or the president on some question that 
had arisen. 

There is always some tabulation of data to be done—for inclusion 
in the catalog, for the president’s report to the trustees, for the sev- 
eral forms kept by the registrar for convenient use, or for the news 
bureau which is always asking for facts and figures about enrollment, 
classification, etc. So at spare moments I directed student assistants 
in preparing a list of students by counties, the number from each 
county, and the classification of students by the occupation of the 
father. Then, a state map showing the distribution of students for 
the current quarter and for the current year was prepared. Next 
some work was done upon the record of students from each high school 
in the state. This record is continued from year to year, with the 
scholastic record of each student, so we can tell at any time how the 
students from a given high school have done in comparison with those 
from other high schools. 

Each day demands some time to be given to matters concerning 
self-help students. About five hundred applications for work are 
received each year and many of these applicants come for a personal 
interview, sometime with their parents and a friend or two for good 
measure. The formal applications must be filed and investigated, and 
the correct number selected to be offered self-help jobs. Each person 
selected must have some particular capability for the work to be 
done, and the work supervisor (a staff member usually) must be 
satisfied with the student’s ability and willingness to do the tasks 
assigned. 

The registrar must select nearly a hundred self-help students who 
are paid by the college, and he is chairman of a committee that must 
select and assign jobs to one hundred twenty N. Y. A. students. The 
task is only half done when the assignment has been made, for there 
are frequent requests for a transfer from one job to another; one 
student gives up his job and another must be selected for the place; 
and reports must be made accurately so each student will be paid the 
right amount for his work. 

If the registrar lacks for something to do, he can use some of his 
time on such additional tasks as helping to prepare one of the regular 
college bulletins; preparing a mailing list and mailing the bulletins; 
preparing a souvenir program for high school day (which he did re- 
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cently) ; teaching a class, which he does some quarters; or preparing 
a talk to give at the closing of a high school. 

When on this day the office closed at four P.M. there were still 
tasks to be done, but they had to wait until tomorrow; for each mem- 
ber of the staff in the registrar’s office, consisting of two secretaries, 
three self-help students who give part time, the assistant registrar, 
and registrar, feels that he has done a good day’s work and that he is 
entitled to whatever relaxation he can secure before the next day’s 
labors begin. 

P. S.—A call by a school principal, who wanted to secure a teacher, 
and the preparation of this outline of work prevented my getting 
away from the office until 5:30 today. 


OF A SUPERVISOR 


EDNA SIMMONS 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


There is little that is uninteresting or monotonous when one be- 
comes a coworker in a school organization of some one hundred sev- 
enty-five buildings, ninety-five thousand pupils, and three thousand 
teachers where the scope of educational opportunity, including a com- 
prehensive program of free public education, extends from the kinder- 
garten through the teachers college. My task in this great organiza- 
tion is that of assistant to the head of the education department of 
the teachers college in planning, evaluating, and directing the student- 
teacher work. In the course of a day the duties of this position are 
varied and challenging. They often lead one to many parts of the 
city and certainly to no less than three buildings. 

In charge of the two elementary training schools, I serve as co- 
ordinator of the work in the college with that in the two schools and 
that of the central administration. My work with community groups 
such as parent-teacher organizations is a means of clarifying the pro- 
gram of the coliege to the public. I am responsible to the president 
of the college through the head of the education department for the 
proper functioning of the program of work in the two training 
schools. I am responsible to the central administration through the 
division supervising principal for the routine, care, needs, and im- 
provement of the buildings. 

Follow me and I may be able to give a picture of some of the many 
and varied duties that arise in the course of a single day. 
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The afternoon before, in my haste to get to a meeting called by the 
city superintendent to be held in the central office building about 
twenty blocks away, I had been forced to leave many things undone. 
On my desk in one of the training schools there was a request from 
the custodian for repairs to the heating system that must be trans- 
ferred to the proper blanks and sent in triplicate to the first assistant 
in charge of business affairs. On my desks in both of the buildings 
were notations that credentials of children who had been transferred 
to us from other schools must be secured in order to place all avail- 
able information concerning the children in the hands of the super- 
visors working with the pupils. Several requests for credentials of 
transferred children must be answered; transfer slips and entrance 
cards must be sent at once to the attendance department; the official 
records of the senior student-teachers must be taken to the head of 
the education department. With these things in mind, I hastened off 
to school quite early this April morning. 

I finished the last of these demands in one of the buildings in time 
to plan for a conference of all the supervisors in this building at 
eight-thirty o’clock. The playground and recreation center had asked 
cooperation in a spring program to be carried out in the city. After 
several conferences with officials of the center, I had been able to ar- 
range to have a playground director come to the school for an hour 
each day, and in the conference with the supervisors we worked out 
a plan whereby his services could be of real value to us in our health 
and physical education program. . 

At nine o’clock, after the pupils, the student-teachers and super- 
visors had gone to the classrooms, I found awaiting my attention sev- 
eral mothers with children to enter the school. Some of the children 
involved had come from other district schools. In just a few minutes 
I checked with principals of the buildings from which they came to 
see if the proper credentials were on file there, signed the transfer 
slips, and escorted the children to the proper rooms. For those who 
were entering the city schools for the first time, credentials, including 
birth certificates, vaccination for smallpox, nationality, occupation of 
parents, address of parents, last school attended, etc., were assembled 
before the child could enter the classroom. After a conference with 
the mother as to the attendance laws of the district, the safety regu- 
lations to protect children going to and from school, and other matters 
that would help her to understand the program of education, the child 
and mother were introduced to the supervisor, and the child placed 
in the proper room. Instructions were given over the phone to the 
head teacher in the other training school as to those children that 
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may be accepted and appointments made with the mothers for later 
conferences with me when it was necessary. 

When these matters were out of the way, I recalled that I had been 
asked by the head of the education department to arrange for two 
demonstrations for college classes. During the sophomore year the 
college students are sent into the schools for much observation under 
the direction of the college professors. This permits them to choose 
the field in which they are most interested before beginning their 
participation in teaching in the junior year. Two demonstrations, 
one on the “use of visual aids in teaching” with sixth grade children 
and one showing the “utilization of children’s interest” with fourth 
grade children, were arianged for the social science department after 
conferring with the two supervisors as to the time of day, date, etc. 
The janitor was then notified to place the dates on his calendar and 
at the proper time see that chairs were in the rooms for the observers. 

I rushed away to a conference of the principals of the division 
held in one of the district schools from ten o’clock to twelve o’clock. 
Supervisory matters were discussed and, as representatives of the 
college, attendance at these conferences serves to keep us in close 
touch with activities in all sections of the city. 

On my way back from the meeting to my office in the second train- 
ing school, I stopped at a little restaurant on Fourteenth Street for a 
bite to eat for lunch. When I reached Hubbard School the custodian 
met me at the office with the report that trespassers had broken sev- 
eral windowpanes the night before. This meant that a repair request 
in four copies with explanations as to the cause for the request must 
go in to the business office. 

The mail from the college post office as well as from the division 
office awaited my attention. In between conferences with several 
supervisors and several mothers I was able to find time to locate cre- 
dentials for several children who had left the building and get them 
ready for mailing; secure membership in the two schools, make three 
copies, and get that ready to go to the division office. 

Before attending the annual monthly meeting of the executive 
board of one of the parent-teacher groups, I outlined the work of the 
N. Y. A. worker who comes to aid me several afternoons each week. 
Would she go to the college library for several professional books 
that we needed in our study of “means of evaluation,” including an 
effort to revise the report cards now in use? Would she make copies 
of the bibliography of professional books for each supervisor? Would 
she see that there was a card for every child in the building in the 
membership files in the office? 
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I left the board meeting in time to reach the college at three-twenty 
o’clock to attend a meeting of the entire staff of the education depart- 
ment. The course in mental hygiene offered was outlined by the 
psychologist, and a discussion followed as to how it might be more 
helpful to the student-teachers. 

The day seemed too short for all that needed to be done. I had 
hoped to find time to complete the survey of the building improve- 
ments and list furniture and equipment needs for another session. 
This should go into the business office in a few days. I decided, how- 
ever, to “call it a day,” so I collected material and books that I might 
need in preparing to teach a sophomore college class the next morn- 
ing. The head of the education department had asked that I take the 
class in her absence. But before this task was begun, an hour and a 
half was spent in relaxation and eating. 

Six-thirty found me at the telephone arranging for a substitute 
teacher. I had just received a call that one of the supervisors had to 
be out next day. 

Following the preparation for next day’s teaching, I spent several 
hours reading Part I, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, the second report on the teaching of reading. 
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THE SCIENCE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM 
TRENDS 





CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 
Peabody College 





In writing on the topic, “The Science Teacher and Curriculum 
Trends,” I am assuming, first, that science teachers have something 
to contribute to curriculum building, and second, that other persons 
interested in the curriculum have something to contribute to the 
science teacher. Walter Lippmann has aptly stated that “the real 
law in the modern state is the multitude of little decisions made daily 
by millions of men.” It may be stated with equal appropriateness 
that the school curriculum is a result of a multitude of decisions made 
in a similar manner. The bases for these decisions constitute to a 
striking degree the prevailing philosophy of education. 

In a democracy small groups dare not speak authoritatively for the 
mass of citizens, even though small groups may freely speak for 
themselves. Consequently, we may expect to find contradictions and 
confusion in prevailing beliefs revealed in different educational pro- 
grams. There is a wealth of evidence to indicate confused, contra- 
dictory practices in the curriculum from the earliest grades to the 
last years of the graduate school. Not only are confusion and con- 
tradiction to be found by contrasting curricula of different schools, 
but these attributes may be discovered within a curriculum of a given 
school. In order to make it clear that confusion and contradiction 
are not characteristics wholly to be despised, let me hasten to add 
that such characteristics are inevitable in a society of free people. I 
can imagine only two ways of causing them to disappear: first, by 
the creation of a society in which the desires, beliefs, hopes, and aims 
of all members become the same in all respects; and second, by the 
establishment of a society in which one person makes all the decisions 
and all other persons willingly concur therein. Since the first of 
these ways assumes a creative agency which neglects to take into 
account the fundamental uniqueness of human beings, it may be 
discarded as utterly fantastic. Since the second implies the substitu- 
tion of an absolute dictatorship for democracy, aside from all con- 
siderations of practicality, it, too, may be dismissed. It may appear, 
then, that I am advocating more and deeper confusion, but this is 
certainly not my purpose. I propose rather to examine some of the 
reasons for confusion and contradiction with a view to discussing the 
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belief that, in so far as possible, the curriculum should aid both 
teacher and pupil to make sense out of the conflicts and confusions 
they face. In short, the curriculum should represent an opportunity 
for pupils to become increasingly intelligent with respect to the world 
about them, a world which in large measure is man’s own creation. 

A part of the confusion in present-day curriculum practices has its 
source in conflicting theories of educational philosophers. To illus- 
trate this point, let us examine a few statements of persons whose 
education, experience, and scholarly production erititle their state- 
ments to respect. The first is by John M. Childs: 

A democratic society can hope to succeed only if it is composed of individuals 
who have developed a responsibility for intelligent self-direction in cooperation 
with others. From these two basic considerations the experimentalist draws 
the conclusion that the most fundamental objective of education is, to arrange 
its procedures so that all of them contribute to the realization of these purposes. 
He believes that it is a sound psychological principle which states that we learn 
that which we practice. He urges, therefore, that schools be placed on the 
experience basis in order that children may practice learning from experience 
and in so doing acquire those habits and attitudes, together with a mastery of 
those techniques, which lead to increasing ability to control their own experi- 
ence—which is freedom. 

The second statement is by Ross L. Finney: 

The safety of democracy is not to be sought, therefore, in the intellectual 
independence of the lower masses, but in their intellectual dependence. Not in 
what they think, but in what they think they think. The truth seems to be that 
a mere echo is the best that can ever be expected from the duller half of the 
population; and the vital question is who secures them as a sounding board. To 
load the dice of popular beliefs with the enlightened beliefs of enlightened leaders 
is the only preventive. How shall we go about it? 

Again, let us contrast statements by Professor Dewey and Pro- 
fessor Demiashkevich with respect to man’s quest for certainty. 
Dewey writes as follows: 

To abandon the search for absolute and immutable reality and value may 
seem like a sacrifice. But this renunciation is the condition of entering upon a 
vocation of greater vitality. The search for values to be secured and shared by 
all, because buttressed in the foundations of social life, is a quest in which 
philosophy should have no rivals but coadjutors in men of good will. ‘ 

According to Professor Demiashkevich: ; 

Religion will survive the agnostic instrumentalism of Dewey as it has sur- 
vived many schools of philosophic thought which sought to rule it out as a vital 
force, or to sneer it out of existence, for the simple reason that religion proposes 
to give man something that he needs most even when he has obtained all other 
things. This is, to repeat it, the ultimate certainty which neither science nor 
philosophy can supply. 

Such divergence in points of view as those just indicated cannot 
be reconciled except by a method that Professor Cohen has designated 
as “soapy eclecticism.” 
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Another source of confusion may be found in conflicting psychol- 
ogies of learning. Contrast, for example, curricula built on two theo- 
ries of the transfer of training. According to one theory, transfer 
of training can be explained adequately on the basis of identical 
elements in situations or identities of procedure. Habit is the basis 
of transfer. Curricula become opportunities for habit formation. 
According to another theory, transfer takes place through formulation 
of concepts. Consequently, the curriculum built on this theory consists 
of experiencing through which concepts are developed. This is equiv- 
alent to regarding transfer of training and intelligence as synony- 
mous. Facilitation of transfer is guaranteed, according to an ex- 
ponent of the latter theory, by “cultivation of social content and 
logical organization.” It may be stated incidentally that the second 
theory has greater acceptance among educators of the present than 
does the first. The first theory leads to creation of curricula in which 
drill predominates ; the second leads to creation of curricula in which 
emphasis is placed upon acquisition of meaning. 

The teacher who goes to philosophy and psychology for help in 
formulating an educational platform soon discovers that he must do 
one of two things: He must either elect to follow the thinking of one 
person or group of persons, or he must formulate his own platform. 
Because the formulation of an educational philosophy is a matter to 
which a considerable number of able persons have devoted many 
years of arduous endeavor, there is little likelihood that a busy class- 
room teacher will succeed in formulating a philosophy which is truly 
his own or succeed in formulating one that is as acceptable as a state- 
ment of a more experienced philosopher. Acceptance of a philos- 
opher’s point of view may, however, represent an act of uncritical 
faith. As a rule, a teacher in the public schools should not accept a 
new philosophical belief unless he can see the important implications 
and consequences of accepting that belief. The educational philos- 
opher gives no assurance to teachers that he will or can accept any 
responsibility for the consequences that ensue from accepting the 
belief he advocates. It appears, therefore, that the expression “caveat 
emptor” applies in fields other than the field of commerce. The teacher 
who deals actively with pupils in public schools truly must look before 
he leaps to accept an educational philosophy. 

There are several reasons why teachers do not more frequently 
run into difficulty with the public concerning their educational be- 
liefs, none of which is very flattering to teachers. First, teachers 
have their ears so close to the ground that they succeed in reflecting 
the prevailing beliefs of the public. Second, the public in many in- 
stances pays little attention to educational beliefs as reflected in the 
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activities that go on in the schools. Third, teachers in their contacts 
with the public often emphasize a belief in “good citizenship” or at- 
tainment of the “good life” without taking pains to specify the mean- 
ing of either of these terms or to indicate a program by which either 
is to be achieved. Skillful use of weasel terms, unfortunately, often 
serves to stave off deserved criticism; and because a large number 
of human beings are duped by slogans, the skillful phrasemaker often 
encourages uncritical followership. 

The philosophy underlying most present-day curriculum programs 
has been designated as “experimentalism.” One of the principal 
tenets of this philosophy may be expressed as a profound faith in the 
scientific method. The profundity of this faith has been expressed 
by Dewey in language borrowed from another context as follows: 
“Though this method slay my most cherished belief, yet will I trust 
it.” The chemistry teacher, in company with other of his scientific 
colleagues, is likely to conclude hastily that the way is wide open, 
therefore, for the inclusion of a great deal of science in the secondary- 
school curriculum. Has not the scientific method been one of the 
most widely proclaimed objectives of science instruction? Examina- 
tion of certain trends in curriculum revision gives rise to doubts. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education reveals, for example, 
that the percentage of work taken in science steadily declined from 
1890 to 1930. The percentage of work in English, social studies, and 
nonacademic subjects, on the other hand, increased during the same 
period. Where, it may be asked, is the secondary-school pupil to 
acquire knowledge and control of the scientific method? Is it pos- 
sible that English, the social studies, and the nonacademic subjects 
have changed so that pupils’ experience in these fields gives them an 
opportunity to acquire the scientific method? Or have science teachers 
learned to teach so much better that they can get pupils to acquire 
the scientific method in less time than formerly was the case? Be- 
fore answering these questions, it may be helpful to review the char- 
acteristics of the scientific method, particularly because the expression 
appears to have two different uses which ought not to be considered 
as interchangeable. 

The characteristics of the “scientific method,” as the term is ordi- 
narily used, refer to a process of reflection in which the following 
steps are evident: 

1. Recognition of a felt difficulty. 

2. Definition of a problem. 

3. Suggestion of a possible solution. 

4. Development of the bearings of the suggested solution by rea- 
soning. 
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5. Verification of the possible solution which leads to its acceptance. 

These steps characterize reflective thinking about problems in any 
field. We may illustrate these steps by reference to a problem in 
education. Many of us recognize a series of difficulties in arranging 
and directing learning experiences so as to facilitate integration of 
high-school pupils. We note, for example, that on a certain day a 
given pupil is studying the structure of a grasshopper in biology, 
proving in geometry that of two chords the one nearer the center of 
a circle is the greater, translating from Latin to English a section 
of the second book of Caesar’s Gallic Wars, dealing with dangling 
participles in English composition, planning a Halloween party during 
recess period, and working his father for an increased allowance at 
home. What is there in such diverse experience, we ask, that helps 
the pupil to integrate his learning so as to facilitate his adaptations? 
We form the hypothesis, or guess, that another educational environ- 
ment would do more to facilitate his integration. The term “other 
educational environment” permits consideration of a variety of en- 
vironments. Which one of several that we can imagine appears most 
likely to facilitate integration better than the present educational 
environment? We refine our guess and setup as an hypothesis that 
an environment of qualities A, B, C, etc., is the kind of environment 
to establish. Accordingly, we proceed to introduce changes in the 
curriculum by which these environmental conditions may be estab- 
lished. The pupil is now undergoing another kind of experience. The 
results, we say, should be different. We tend to regard the trial as 
a means of verifying our original guess or hypothesis. In other 
words, we are scientific to the extent that we seek to verify our 
conclusions. 

Now I submit that it is possible to point to a weakness in the edu- 
cator’s use of the scientific method in this connection. This weakness 
lies in the means used to verify the original hypothesis. Obviously, 
it does not follow that a changed curriculum is better than the one 
displaced. It may be better, it may be worse, or it may be no better 
and no worse. The only means to verify the conclusion reached is by 
experimentation. The changes we hope to produce by changing the 
curriculum are changes in behavior. Before we may reach a con- 
clusion, we must know the nature and amount of change produced in 
pupils by the first curriculum as compared with the nature and 
amount of change produced by the new curriculum on pupils of the 
same quality. How shall we describe these changes? How shall we 
estimate their size? A scientific answer to these questions necessitates 
creation of measuring instruments upon which to base judgments re- 
garding the nature and extent of achievement. We cannot settle the 
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issue scientifically by. an expression of our likes or dislikes, or by 
expressing a preference for a curriculum characterized by qualities 
of novelty. There is no valid excuse for failure to use experimental 
verification of hypotheses whenever experimental methods of verifi- 
cation are available. In education this means that whenever possible 
there should be resort to experimentation of controlled type. The 
best illustrations we have of controlled experimentation are to be 
found in the physical and biological sciences. Scientists use hypoth- 
eses as truly as do thinkers in other fields, but scientists are aware 
of a responsibility for experimental verification of hypotheses. Log- 
ical consistency and rigorous regard for the accuracy of data char- 
acterize high-grade reflection in any field, but only the scientist seeks 
to verify his conclusion in the light of experimental trial. Such veri- 
fication is the heart of the scientific method. A method of thinking 
that lacks this essential characteristic is to that extent unscientific. 
Therefore, the claim that curricula ought to exhibit a large regard 
for the scientific method is in danger of perversion at the hands of 
persons who fail to see the necessity for inclusion of experimental 
verification as the sine qua non of scientific method. The pupil’s ex- 
periences in the social studies, English, and nonacademic subjects do 
not provide adequately for developing this concept. Hence, there is 
a danger in the present curriculum trend, with an ever-increasing 
emphasis on social studies, that the scientific method as an objective 
may come to apply principally to a method of thinking with the essen- 
tial characteristic of the scientific method left out. 

I often use the following illustration from advertising to challenge 
the thinking of educators with respect to the claims that are made 
for education. It is true that the American public invests a tremen- 
dous sum in education because it believes that education results in 
certain changes in human behavior. The advertiser invests as much 
or more to prove that the educators are wrong. Of course, this is an 
exaggerated statement, but it has a point. For example, let us refer 
to the scientific method again. The school swears allegiance to it, 
but the radio advertisers announce new cure-alls daily that are based, 
as they put it, upon entirely new theories. Now it is a very well- 
known fact among scientists that claims based on new theories are 
often without foundation. However, the mere claim that an article is 
compounded on a new theory is sufficient to induce the public to be- 
lieve that the “scientific method” has again been invoked in its behalf. 
There appears to be little in the product of the public schools to justify 
the curriculum builder, present or past, in his emphasis on the scien- 
tific method as an educational objective, and we therefore may ques- 
tion the means used to acquaint students with the scientific method. 
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It may be that the curriculum builder did not have in mind the scien- 
tific method at all, but rather a method that reaches conclusions with- 
out considering the necessity for experimental verification wherever 
and whenever possible. 

The suggestion that curriculum makers tend to conceive the scien- 
tific method loosely should not be made without indicating at the 
same time a limitation in the use of the scientific method. This limi- 
tation is apparent in all questions dealing with determination of 
value. A determination of educational values to be achieved by a 
school, for example, does not lend itself to the scientific approach. 
When a given set of values is once chosen, however, the scientific 
method becomes a most effective means of achieving the values chosen. 
The values which are to dominate in curriculum revision are deter- 
mined by a resolution of seemingly incompatible influences. What 
are some of these? 

We have already intimated that the desires and hopes of a great 
many people are involved. Clashing vested interests have to be reck- 
oned with. Effectively organized minority groups exercise tremen- 
dous influence. These, by the very articulateness with which they 
express their desires, exercise influence that is out of proportion to 
the size of the groups represented. The leaders of American thought 
exercise an influence, though nothing is more evident than the conflict 
among the positions they hold. It is a fallacy for science teachers to 
conclude that the nature of their work relieves them of responsibility 
for giving consideration to questions of value. In other words, the 
science teachers dare not, if they are to have an influence in formu- 
lating present-day curricula, be indifferent to the fact that they ought 
to be philosophers as well as scientists and teachers of science. The 
teachers of the social studies are right in assuming that the secondary 
school is primarily concerned with social values. They are, neverthe- 
less, inadequately prepared to prescribe in every instance how chosen 
values shall be realized. The science teachers are right in stating 
that science can give a better opportunity for acquiring that control 
designated as the scientific method, but they are dead wrong in con- 
cluding that they as teachers of science have no concern with social 
values. As long as they are connected with a great socializing insti- 
tution, the American secondary school, they are responsible for help- 
ing to formulate a set of values the school should strive to attain. 
Discussions of “valueless science” are beside the point at issue. 
Science teachers are first of all teachers of American youth. The 
sooner they discover their rightful place the better will the secondary 
school fare, and the more likely will it be that the objective called the 
scientific method will become scientific in fact. 
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The implications of the foregoing discussion, it seems to me, are 
clear. First of all, there is a need for science teachers to become bet- 
ter informed with respect to events transpiring in curriculum re- 
vision. If one will examine the books, articles, and addresses that 
are chiefly responsible for moulding teachers’ opinions with respect 
to the curriculum, he cannot but be impressed with the dearth of 
expression from science teachers. A second implication has to do 
with the materials and methods of instruction of the science teacher. 
If he is to teach science with social emphasis, he must use, in addition 
to his science texts and manuals, materials that cut across the bound- 
aries of his specialty, and he must employ methods that cause stu- 
dents to see the broader implications of science. In other words, he 
must be more than a science specialist. In this manner the science 
teacher can supplement the influence of the social-studies teacher; 
and the social-studies teacher, if he is alert, in similar manner can 
supplement the influence of the science teacher. May we consider a 
problem often touched upon in social-studies courses, namely, the con- 
servation of health. Now the problems of conserving health are both 
general and specific. It is rare that the considerations pertinent to 
any health problem are confined within a given subject. Good health 
as a goal for individual or community is a value accepted by many 
persons as worthy of achievement. This value was never determined 
by the scientific method, but once having been chosen, science offers 
the best means of attaining the value. Is the science teacher willing 
that all the pupil learns about applying the scientific method to prob- 
lems of water supply, pure foods, medicine, germicides, cosmetics, etc., 
be confined to that which he gets from the social-studies teacher, the 
English teacher, or the art teacher? Or does the science teacher feel 
that he can contribute much to the pupil’s command of a value which 
the social-studies teacher recognizes, but about methods of achieving 
which he may know little? 

To summarize the foregoing discussion, it may be stated that the 
apparent emphasis on that control known as the scientific method in 
current curriculum philosophizing does not appear to square with two 
facts: (1) the decrease in the amount of science studied by secondary- 
school pupils, and (2) an increase in the amount of time devoted to 
the social studies in high school. This apparent discrepancy may be 
due to a failure of curriculum revisionists to conceive the scientific 
method as involving the step of experimental verification, in which 
case present-day claims to emphasis of the scientific method as a de- 
sirable control may actually represent a misguided conception of 
scientific method. 
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The scientific method is the best means known to man for attaining 
his chosen values, but it is not a method to use in selecting values as 
goals of education, or in any other connection. Consequently, if 
science teachers are to have a vital influence in curriculum revision, 
they must concern themselves about the values which the school is 
to strive to attain. If they do not, they must continue to occupy the 
unique position of being im a secondary school, but not of it. 

The science teacher, working in a social institution, must revise his 
methods to aid pupils to generalize the controls by which the values 
chosen for the secondary school are to be achieved. He must choose, 
in addition to material for engendering the scientific method, mate- 
rial which relates the scientific method to the achievement of social 
values. 

To become intelligent with respect to the definition and acceptance 
of values, and to become increasingly scientific with respect to the 
realization of intelligently chosen values, is a task of sufficient magni- 
tude to challenge any but the dullest intellect. These are not separate 
tasks to be engaged in according to a preconceived division of labor, 
but inseparable parts of a never-ending process to the prosecution 
of which, by their own choosing, free men are irrevocably committed. 
This is the problem to which I would invite all science teachers to 
give their continuing and steadfast attention. 





DR. HARAP COMES TO PEABODY 


Peabody is fortunate in securing Dr. Henry Harap, a nationally 
recognized leader in education, as a member of the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies. Through his publications, his teach- 
ing, and his activities as executive secretary of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and editor of the Curriculum Journal, Dr. Harap has 
contributed particularly to the improvement of the curriculum. Being 
a man of wide experience, with a forward-looking point of view, and 
with a sincere concern for the advancement of education, he will make 
a significant contribution to the program at Peabody. Dr. Harap will 
find at Peabody and throughout the South a spirit of comradeship, a 
desire and readiness for educational advance, and a willingness to 
work with unusual intensiveness on programs for educational im- 
provement. A competent worker enters a field of unusual opportunity. 

HOLLIis L. CASWELL. 























EDITORIAL 


WHERE THERE IS VISION THE PEOPLE LIVE 


Bruce Ryburn Payne came to Peabody as a young man. Many of 
us saw him reach the point in life’s highway where the shadows begin 
to fall toward the east. Yet he kept his vision clear, and for him, even 
on the day of his death, the golden days lay ahead. 

To many of us President Payne often seemed visionary. How often 
have we heard him state that unless the leaders had vision the people 
perished! 

Because of the depression the last years of President Payne’s life 
were, of necessity, heavy with the financial burdens of the college. 
More and more he was forced to devote his energies to the financial 
affairs of the institution. Despite this fact, his interests turned 
constantly to the work of the classroom and to plans for the future. 
Many times he expressed the desire that the later years of his life 
might be spent in curriculum revision and in teaching in the classroom. 

Of all the teachers he admired, I believed he admired Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry most, and the trait he admired most in Dr. McMurry 
was his perpetual youth. He spoke often of Dr. McMurry’s ability 
to bring a fresh point of view to what appeared to others to be dry 
facts. 

President Payne visualized Peabody as standing squarely for 
thorough scholarship and service. These two constituted the bed- 
rock, the framework, on which he based the educational program at 
Peabody. 

He was ever ready to consider any new point of view or any new 
service or need which might arise. He was continuously engaged in 
attempting to anticipate needs. He could project in his mind’s eye 
a goal and then work toward it. He saw for instance the need for 
health education, envisioned a more healthful society, and set about to 
help realize that goal. 

Shortly before his death he called together fifteen or twenty mem- 
bers of his faculty and asked them to state briefly how they thought 
Peabody might best serve in the development of the people of our 
region during the coming decade. On the morning of the day of his 
death he was reading these statements, and matching them against 
his vision. 

He was determined that our educational program start with a 
sure foundation in the past, lead up to the living present, and project 
itself into the approaching future. He had little patience with teach- 
ing that dealt with materials foreign to the lives of the people taught. 
His whole idea was that education should be concerned with developing 
a better world in which people might better live—S. C. GARRISON. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
APRIL-MAY, 1937 


The list is classified: Reference Eec. Professional Literature, General Literature, Social 
Sciences, = 


Literature, and Textbooks. 





Books 
t price grouping is not indicated (ie., no items are starred) "for Reference 
‘extbooks. 


wy. Selecting mittee: Reference Books and iy meee and Children’s Literature, Ullin 
Leavell, Paul L. Boynton, and Louis Shores ; 
t P. Wirth; Science, Hanor A. Webb. 


General, Helen Lacy and Milton Lanning 








Note 
The following selections were made from books actually submitted by pub- 


lishers. 


Some titles arrived too late for consideration in this issue and will be 


examined for the next bimonthly list. Publishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tennessee. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 238p. 
Not since the Brass 





*#*%* Selections—April-May, 1937 


*****KINGSBURY, SUSAN M., and others. 
$2.50. 
Check has a more fearless appraisal of our American press ap- 

peared. Especially timely is the objective treatment of ethical and unethical behavior by 
representative newspapers. Every one who reads newspapers should read this book. 

*****SHEPARD, ODELL. Pedlar’s progress; the life of Bronson Alcott. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1937. 548p. $3.75. 

Farmer’s son, peddler, schoolmaster, philosopher, and friend of children, Bronson Alcott 
left his influence to be measured in the lives of a long list of intimates and pupils. A 


pioneer in child guidance and a prophet whose ideals still challenge achievement, he emerges 
in this fine biography as the great American teacher. 


Newspapers and the news. 





Professional Literature 
*BacLtey, W. C. A century of the 


universal school. Macmillan, 1937. 85p. 
ire Kappa Delta Pi lecture series.) 
1.00. 


BARDEN, BERTHA R. Book numbers: 
a manual for students with a basic code 
of rules. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1937. 31lp. $0.45. 


*BENBOW, JOHN. Manuscript and 
proof. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
128p. $1.50. 


BoiseNn, ANTON T. The exploration of 
the inner ’ world: a study of mental dis- 
order and re experience. Willett, 
Clark & Company, c1936. 322p. $3. 50. 


**CASWELL, H. L., and CAMPBELL, D. 
S., comps. Readings in curriculum de- 
velopment. American Book Company, 











c1937. Hy 
ries.) $3.00. 


CHASSELL, CLARA FRANCES. The re- 
lation between morality and intellect. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 556p. (Contributions to educa- 
tion, no. 607.) $4.50. 


(American education se- 


A college looks at its program. New 
Concord, Ohio, Muskingum College, 
c1937. 326p. $3.00. 


CoNARD, EpITH U. Show me how to 
write (in manuscript); books one and 
two; and, Teachers’ guide. Chicago, 
The A. N. Palmer Company, ¢c1936. 
32, 48, 35p. $0.10 ea. 


Cover, H. E. The coaching of soc- 
cer. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1937. 155p. $2.00. 
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**The development of a modern pro- 
gram in English. Washington, D. C., 
The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association, 1936. 193p. 
(Ninth yearbook.) $2.00. 


**FosTER, LAURENCE. The functions 
of a graduate school in a democratic 
society. Huxley House, 1936. 175p. 
$2.50. 


HETRICK, LENORE. The giant recita- 
tion book for all grades. Dayton, Ohio, 
Paine Publishing Co., c1936. 308p. pa. 
$0.75. 


*Ho.tt, A. H. You don’t say! Thom- 
ores. Y. Crowell Company, c1937. 165p. 
1.5 


***HORNE, H. H. The philosophy of 
Christian education. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, c1937. 17lp. $1.50. 


JACOB, ARCHIBALD. Musical hand- 
writing. Oxford University Press, 
1937. 109p. $1.25. 


****JoOnEs, L. L. Our business life. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, c1936. 
660p. $1.50. 

A mint of information about everyday trans- 
actions which only too often prove costly to 
the uninitiated. Budgets, insurance, mail, tele- 
phone, transportation, and hundreds of other 
necessities in modern life are treated clearly 
and practically. 

Jupson, L. S. A manual of group 
discussion. Urbana, IIl., University 
of Illinois. 184p. $0.35. 


KELLING, LUCILE. Adventures around 
the world. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, c1936.  45p. 
(The University of North Carolina Li- 
brary extension publication, vol. III, 
October, 1936, no. 1.) $0.50. 


**KORNHAUSER, A. W. How to study: 
Suggestions for high-school and college 
students. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, c1924. 55p. $0.25 


*LANSING, FLORENCE. The Builder: 
a reference book or textbook of char- 
acter training through home associa- 
tions, spiritual values, social contacts, 
and occupations. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, c1936. 158p. Price not 
indicated. 

*Lee, W. S. Father went to college; 
the story of henge 3 Wilson-Erick- 
son, 1936. 264p. $3.00 


LOEWENSTEIN, Pamnce LEOPOLD, and 
GERHARDI!, WILLIAM. Meet yourself as 
you really are. Philadelphia, J. B. 
~y eee Company, c1936. 336p. 


***McCONN, MAX. Planning for col- 
lege. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1937. 267p. $2.00. 


MATHEWS, J. C. Tentative course of 
study for years one through six. Aus- 
tin, Texas, 1936. 559p. (State Dept. 
of Education, Bulletin, v. 12, no. 7.) 


***MENNINGER, W. C. Juvenile pa- 
resis. The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, c1936. 199p. $3.00 


*Norton, J. K., and NORTON, MAR- 
GARET A. Wealth, children, and educa- 
tion. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
100p. (Strayer-Engelhardt school ad- 
ministration series.) $2.00. 


ODENWELLER, A. L. Predicting the 
quality of teaching. N. Y., Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1936. 158p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to education, no. 676. $1.60. 


*REYNOLDS, H. A. The game way to 
sports. A. S. Barnes & Company, 1937. 
210p. $2.00. 


Selected references in education, 
1936. The University of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 215p. (Supplementary educa- 
tional monographs published in con- 
nection with The school review and The 
elementary school journal. Number 
44. February, 1937.) $0.90. 


SropparpD, G. D., and WELLMAN, B. 
L. A manual of child psychology. The 
Macmillan Company, c1936. 117p. 
$1.00. 


Sweet, W. W. Indiana Asbury—De- 
Pauw University: a hundred years of 
higher education in the Middle West. 
aso Abingdon Press, c1937. 298p. 


TayLor, E. A. Controlled reading: 
A correlation of diagnostic, teaching, 
and corrective techniques. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, c1937. 
367p. $3.50. 

*WILsON, L. R., ed. Library trends: 
papers presented before the Library 
Institute at the University of Chicago, 
August 3-15, 1936. University of Chi- 
cago Press, "¢1937. 388p. (The Uni- 
versity of ‘Chicago studies in Library 
Science.) 00. 


*WyYNNE, J. P. The teacher and the 
curriculum. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
440p. $2.50. 

*JOINER, Betty. Costumes for the 
dance. A. S. Barnes & Company, 1937. 
82p. $2.75. 
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Persky, L. J., ed. Adventures in 
sport. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1987. 327p. $1.12. 


*Witps, E. H. The foundations of 
modern education. Farrar & Rinehart, 
1936. 634p. $2.75 


General Literature 
Biography 
**BotiTHo, Hector. King Edward 


Vu. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937. 328p. $3.00. 


FARROW, JOHN. Damien the leper. 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. 230p. $2.50. 


GILBERTSON, CATHERINE. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 330p. $3.00. 


**** JOHNSON, EDGAR. One mighty 
torrent: the drama of biography. 
Stackpole Sons, c1937. 595p. $3.50. 

Not a formal anthology, but the quintessence 
of biographies, this fascinating chronicle of four 
centuries of human life sparkles at every line. 
Packed with the human pillage of flashes of 
characterization, vivid bits of action, unforget- 
table anecdotes—it is the sort of book you can- 
not bear to lay aside unread. 


Jones, M. B. Restoration Carnival: 
Catherine of Braganza at the Court of 
Charles II. N. Y., Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1937. 3807p. $3.00 


*LESLIE, ANNE. Rodin: immortal 
peasant. Prentice-Hall, 1937. 378p. 
00. 


LoveELL, M. R. Two Quaker Sisters. 
New York, Liveright Publishing Cor- 
poration, c1937. 183p. $2.75. 


Rice, H.C. Rudyard Kipling in New 


England. Brattleboro, Vermont, Ste- 
phen Daye Press, 1936. 39p. $1.50. 


RipLey, T. E. A Vermont boyhood. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
234p. $1.50. 

Sessions, R. H. Sizxty-odd. Brat- 


tleboro, Vermont, Stephen Daye Press, 
1936. 429p. $3.50. 


SHANKS, Epwarp. Edgar Allan Poe. 
ace. Macmillan Company, 1937. 176p. 


*****SHEPARD, ODELL. Pedlar’s prog- 
ress; the life of Bronson Alcott. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Company, 1937. 
548p. 75. 

= son, fae. ped Bes. schoolmaster, philoso- 
ort ~~ ty 
his in Pn oof be measured in the lives 

4 jong list of intimates and pupils. A 

in child guidance and a ay yen whose 
achievemen 


still t, 
in this fine biography as the great Ae 
teacher. 
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STANCOuRT, Louls. A flower for sign. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 303p. $2.50. 


Drama 


**AUDEN, W. H., and ISHERWOOD, 
CHRISTOPHER. The ascent of F 6. Ran- 
dom House, c1937. 123p. $1.50. 


BARNES, WALTER. The photoplay as 
literary art. Newark, Educational and 
a Guides, Inc., c1936. 57p. 

50. 


**LANE, TAMAR. The new technique 
of screen writing. New York, McGraw- 
—— Company, Inc., c1936. 342p. 


Fiction 
ANDRUS, LOUISE. Though time be 


fleet. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
& Company, 1937. 328p. $2.50. 


BEACH, Mrs. Hicks. A cardinal of 
the Medici. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 41lp. $3.00. 


BELL, NEIL. Crocus. Garden City, 


N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1937. 335p. $2.50. 


BEYLE, MARIE-HENRI (de Stendahl, 
pseud.). The red and the black; tr. 
from the French by C. K. Scott-Mon- 
crieff. Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion, c1937. 350p. $1.98. 

**BoJER, JOHAN. By day and by 
night. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1987. 314p. $2.50. 


Bristow, GWEN. Deep summer. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1937. 
322p. $2.00. 


Brown, C. B. Ormond. American 


Book Company, c1937. 242p. (Amer- 
ican fiction series.) $2.10. 
CHRISTOWE, STOYAN. Mara. Thom- 


as Y. Crowell Company, c1937. 327p. 
$2.00. 

CORCORAN, WILLIAM. Golden hori- 
zons. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Co., 
1987. 282p. $2.00. 


*CRONYN, G. W. Mermaid Tavern: 
Kit Marlowe’s story. Knight Publica- 
tions, 1937. 416p. $2.50. 


Euuis, G. U. New wine at cock- 
crow. William Morrow & Co., 1937. 
8398p. $2.50. 


****FoupES, JOLAN. The street of 
the fishing cat. Farrar & Rinehart, 
c1937. 308p. $2.50. 

The final jon in the International Prize 
Novel Contest is this tormented idyll of emi- 
grant life in the great European melting pot— 
postwar Paris. Its youthful Hungarian author- 
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ess has here achieved an ageless, tranquil love- 
liness which may well outlive more than one 
generation of 


readers. 

**ForestTer, C. S. Beat to quarters. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1937. 324p. $2.50. 

HANCHETT, Sipyt C. Late harvest. 
Robert Speller Publishing Corporation, 
c1937. 276p. $2.50. 

HERDMAN, RAMONA. Today is for- 
oo50. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 296p. 


****HILTON, JAMES. We are not 
alone. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, ion Fa (Atlantic Monthly 


The little doctor loved eye He did not 
understand hate or greed, or fear death. When 
a suspicious, vindictive, war-mad world killed 
him, it wrote finis to the gentlest, sweetest 
story I’ve read this season. 


*Hurst, FANNIE. Great Laughter. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1936. 491p. $2.50. 

GEORGE W. River George. New 
York, The eat Company, c1937. 
275p. $2.00 

LEE, R. C. Gallant dust. Philadel- 
re Penn Publishing Company, c1936. 

46p. $2.00. 

LEWI, GRANT. The gods arrive. 
Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott Company, 
c1937. 472p. $2.50. 

**LIEPMANN, HEINZ. Nights of an 
old child. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, cl1937. 260p. $2.50. 


MarRTIN, H. R. Emmy untamed. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
277p. $2.00. 


OLIVER, JANE. Mine is the kingdom. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, wt 452p. $2.50. 

Owen, A. L. The sanctuary of the 
Maidar. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, n. d. 256p. $1.50. 

***REMARQUE, E. M. Three com- 
rades. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937. 480p. $2.75. 

poverty and political and social unrest 
~_ comrades had only their friendship 
and the love of a girl. This is a story of their 


mutual sacrifices, their slim defense against 
death, and their final defeat. An overwhelm- 
ingly poignant book. 


*RINEHART, MARY RoBERTs. Married 
people. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., c1937. 341p. 00, 

RocERs, SAMUEL, Lucifer in Pine 
Lake. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937. 35lp. $2.50. 

Simms, W. G. The Yemassee. 
Goveetenm Book Company, c1937. 450p. 


****STEINBECK, JOHN. Of mice and 
oy Covici-Friede, 1937. 186p. 


Over his immense physical strength Lennie’s 
poor hazy mind could establish no control. 


There was only George and his dream to stand 
re, See ae ee but George never 


failed him. A story of forgotten men compas- 
sionately told by a great prose artist. 


TABER, GLADYS. The evergreen tree. 
Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Company, 
1987. 303p. $2.00. 

*WERFEL, FRANZ. Twilight of a 
world. The Viking Press, 1937. 692p. 


$3.00 
Miscellaneous 

Arms, J. T., and Arms, D. N. De- 
sign in flower arrangement. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 117p. 
$2.75. 

AsuHBy, LILLIAN L., and WHATELY, 

Rocer. My India. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1937. 387p. 
$3.00. 
BowMAN, J.C. Pecos Bill: the great- 
est cowboy of all times; il. by Laura 
Bannon. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 1937. 296p. $2.50. 

*Brown, R. W. Next door to a poet. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 


98p. $1.50. 
athe | friendly glimpse of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson 


*** CARREL, Atexis. Man the un- 
known. Harper & Brothers, c1935. 
846p. $3.50. 

Biologically and psychologically speaking, we 
still know very little, and perhaps ultimately 
science will always fall short. The co-inventor 
of the Lindbergh heart at his worst is technical 
in the natural sciences and platitudinous in the 
social sciences; at his best he is sincerely strug- 
gling with the unfathomables. 


***Cross, S. H., and SIMMONS, E. J., 
eds. Centennial essays for Pushkin. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, | 1937. 223p. $2.50. 

Now is the time to bring yourself up to date 
on the greatest figure in Russian literature. 


**Cross, S. H., and Simmons, E, J. 
Alexander Pushkin, 1799-18387: his life 
and literary heritage. The American- 
Russian Institute, c1937. 79p. (Spe- 
cial publication no. 4, February 10, 
1937.) $0.35. 

Darrow, C. S. The skeleton in the 
closet. International Pocket Library, 
01924. 25p. $0.25. 

DELIBES, LEo. Lakmé; opera in three 
acts. (Libretto by Edmond Gondinet 
and Philippe Gille.) University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1937. 46p. $0.50. 

*GoLD, MICHAEL. Change the world! 
New York, International Publishers, 
c1936. 272p. $2.00. 

GREENBIE, MARJORIE B. In quest of 
contentment. Whittlesey House, c1936. 
274p. $2.50. 

Hirst, ANNE. Get your man—and 
hold him. H. C. Kinsey & Company, 
Inc., 1937. 142p. $1.50. 
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*KNIGHT, KoBoLp. A guide to fiction 

writing. New York, M. S. Mill Co., 
Inc., 1937. oo $2.00. 

F. A., ed. Gardens and Gar- 
dening, 1987. New York, The Studio 
Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
1937. 134p. Paper, $3.50; Cloth, $4.50. 

**PEaTTIE, D. C. book of hours. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 202p. 
$2.50. 

RICHARDSON, Guy. My Abraham Lin- 
coln: Radio and other addresses. Bos- 
ton. Published by the Author, 1937. 
112p. $1.50. 

SELLAR, W. C., and YEATMAN, R. J. 
Garden rubbish and other country 
Hy Farrar & Rinehart, n. d. 146p. 

By the authors of 1066 and all that. 

SLOcHOWER, Harry. Three ways of 
modern man. International Publishers, 
c1937. 240p. $2.00. 

WeELO, SAMUEL. Trade-mark and 
monogram suggestions. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, c1937. 141p. $3.00. 

Witson, H. L. Of lunar kingdoms. 
Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 
1937. 120p. $2 

* WRIGHT, MILTON. The art of con- 
versation and how to apply its tech- 
sane, Whittlesey House, c1937. 354p. 

YOUNG, STARK. A Southern treasury 
of life and literature. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, c1937. 748p. $1.48. 


Music and Art 


GaUNT, W. Bandits in landscape. 
The a Publications, Inc., ¢1937. 


192 
Back} B. H. A book of the sym- 
phony. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
331p. .00. 
Uniquely annotated for phonograph study. 
*HouMp, C. G., ed. 1937 Decorative 
Art. New York, The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 1937. 
144p. (34p. of advertisements.) Pa- 
per, $3.50; cloth $4.50. 
Detailed 


survey of planning and interior 
decoration; 480 illustrations, eight plates. 


NEWMAN, ERNEST. Wagner as man 


and artist. Garden City Publishing 
Company, c1937. 399p. $1.39. (Re- 
print.) 


VOLLARD, AMBROISE. Degas; an inti- 
mate portrait, Crown Publishers, 
c1937. 161p. $1.69. (Reprint.) 

Philosophy and Religion 

*CONNOLLY, T. L., tr. Saint Bernard 
on the love of God. ore Book As- 
sociates, 1937. 259p. $2.50. 

D Cc. L. When half-gods go: 
a sketch of the emergence of: religions. 
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Morehouse Publishing Co., 1937. 202p. 
(Layman’s library.) $1.75. 

Horr, C. S. Jesus, teach me to pray. 
“een Press, cl1936. 177p. 


MCALPINE, C. A. The life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. The Coverdale 
Bible Press, cl1937. 175p. $1.25. 

MACHEN, J. G. The Christian view 
of man. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 302p. $2.50. 

PAYSON, ANNE Byrp. Rule of the 
road. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
c1937. 244p. $1.50. 

SCHOENHERR, REy. IRENAEUS, O.F.M. 
Sacred Heart Manual: The spirit of 
the First Friday. New York, Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., ¢c1935. 259p. 
(Second edition, revised.) $1.10. 

***Wuite, H. V. A theology for 
Christian missions. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark & Company, 1937. 220p. $2.00. 

Here at last the missionary enterprise is dis- 
sociated from every form of religious imperial- 
ism, doctrinal propaganda, or mere “emotional 
assault.” What is left? The contagion of lives 
dedicated to serving men—serving them social- 
ly, educationally, medically, spiritually. N. B. 
Service offered, not as a “bait” for converts, 
but simply for the sake of serving fellow men. 


Poetry 

*CorFIN. R. P. T. Saltwater farm. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 114p. $1.90. 

*De LA MARE, WALTER. Poetry in 
prose; Warton lecture on English poet- 
ry, British Academy, 1935. Oxford 
University Press, cl1937. 85p. $1.25. 

DRAKE, EpNA D. The mad lover, and 
other poems. Boston, The Christopher 
Publishing House, c1937. 64p. $1.25. 

GILLETT, Lucite K. Out with the tide. 
Philadelphia, Dorrance and Company, 
c1937. ‘Tip. 5 

HousMAN, A. E. A Shropshire lad. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 
n.d. 96p. $0.75. 

*PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER. The Rus- 
sian wonderland: Coq dor, The tale of 
the fisherman and the fish, The tale of 
Czar Saltan; tr. by Boris Brasol. The 
Paisley Press, Inc., 1936. 62p. $2.00. 

Feiry poems by the greatest Russian poet. 

*PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER, and LERMON- 
TOV, MIKHAIL. Size poems from the 
Russian; tr. by Jacob Krup. The Gal- 


leon Press, c1936. 317p. $2.00. 
CS ga 145 East 23rd St., New 
York, N. 


“Faithful as unabridged translations” from 
two great Romantic poets. 


*Towne, C. H. An April song. Far- 


aie Rinehart, Inc., ¢c1937.  53p. 
1.50. 
*VAN DOREN, MARK, ed. Master- 


pieces of American poets. Garden City 
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Publishing Co., 
$1.49. (Reprint.) 

WATSON, EVELYN M. As from a 
minaret. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., c1936. 326p. $2.00. 

WILson, R. R., comp. The golden 
year; a calendar of the poets. Wilson- 
Erickson, 1936. 433p. $4.00. 


Travel 

CLaRK, S. A. Denmark on $50. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., c1937. 193p. 
$1.90. 

FRANCK, H. A. Roaming in Hawaii. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1937. 
349p. $3.50. 

Gipson, HucH. Rio, Garden City, 
am nie & Co., Inc., 1937. 


ERRMANN, J. A., and Bore, C. R. 
Retracing Genghis Khan. Boston, Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Company, 1937. 
261 p. $3.00. 

Social Sciences 
ADAMS, ROMANZO. Interracial mar- 
riage in Hawaii. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 353p. $4.00. 
**ArNeTT, A. M. Claude Kitchin 
and the Wilson war policies. Boston, 


Inc., ¢1937.  698p. 


Little, Brown and Company, 1937. 
34lp. $3.00. 
BANE, FRANK, and LINTON, M. A. 


Problems of Social Security. Cincin- 
nati, American Book Company, ¢1936. 
33p. (America’s “Town Meeting of the 
Air’; Series Two, Number VI.) ($0.10. 
Bibliography of municipal and state 
accounting. Chicago, National Commit- 
tee on Municipal Accounting, 1937. 30p. 
= No. 7, February, 1937.) 


Buack, F. J., WARING, FRED, and 
others. What does the public want in 
music? Cincinnati, American Book 
Company, c1936. 3lp. (America’s 
“Town Meeting of the Air”; Series 
Two, Number IV.) $0.10. 

BLEGEN, T. C. Minnesota, its history 
and its people: A study outline with 
topics and references. Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, ¢1937. 
237p. $1.75. 

Brown, EsTHER L. Social work as 
a profession. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936. 120p. $0.75. 

****CHAMBERLIN, W. H. Collectiv- 
— a false Utopia. The Macmillan 

Gemma’ ay oy 2 = rationally 
indicated. 


and convincingly 
CHEN HAN-SENG. Landlord and 
peasant in China. International Pub- 


lishers, 1936. $2.00. 
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CLaRK, D. E. The west in American 
history. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1937. 682p. $3.50. 

CLARKE, J. M. The heart of Gaspe: 
Sketches in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
— Company, 1937. 292p. 


Corry, J. P. Indian affairs in Geor- 
gia, 1732-1756. Huntingdon, Pa., Au- 
thor, 414 16th St., 1936. 197p. $2.50. 

**CRABITES, PIERRE. Unhappy Spain. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity Press, 1987. 244p. $2.50. 
From Ferdinand VII to present-day rebellion- 
torn Spain. 


Counts, G. S., and others. How free 
should our schools be? American Book 
Company, c1937. 33p. (America’s 
“Town Meeting of the Air”; Series 
$06. Number 16, March 4, 1937.) 

1 

CULVER, DororHy C. Preparation of 
public reports and documents. Berke- 
ley, University of California ann. Oc- 
tober 24, 1936. 14p. pa. $0.25. 

Davis, H. L. Insurance and bank- 
ing; examinations and accounting. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1937. 227p. $3.50. 

*Davis, JULIA. No other white men. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., c1937. 242p. 
$2.00. 

DAVIS, MAXINE. They shall not want. 
ete Macmillan Company, 1937. 418p. 
DOLLARD, JOHN. Caste and class in 
a Southern town. Yale University 
Press, 1937. 502p. $3.50. 

Dow, G. S. Society and its problems. 
Crowell, 1936. 669p. 

EASTMAN, MAx. The end of Social- 
ism in Russia. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. 46p. $0.75. 

EISENCHIML, Otto. Why was Lin- 
coln murdered? Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. 503p. $3.50. 

ELLIs, ELMER, ed. Education against 
propaganda: developing skill in the use 
of sources of information about public 
affairs, National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, cl1937. 182p. (Seventh 
yearbook, 1937.) $2.00. 

ELTON, LORD, ROOSEVELT, NICHOLAS, 
and MADARIAGA, SALVADOR De. Is a 
world system possible? American Book 
Company, ¢1937. 32p. (America’s 
“Town Meeting of the Air’; Series 
Ber Number 19, March 25, 1937.) 

*EssaD-BEY, MOHAMMED. Nicholas 
1], Prisoner of the New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls pany, 1937. 
Gaus, J. M., Waits, L. and 
Dimock, M. E. 


Fhe Prenticts of Pak. 
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lic Administration. The eae A of 
Chicago Press, cl1936. 155p. $2.00 
GREER, SaraH. A bibliography of po- 
lice administration and police science. 
Columbia University, Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, 1936. 152p. $1.50. 
**GREENBIE, SYDNEY, and GREENBIE, 
MARJORIE B. Gold of pe ay oh the China 


trade in the America; rev. 
oF 50 Wilson-Erickson, 1937. 3849p. 


HALE, Ropert S. The language of 
economics and ethics. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, 1936. 154p. $2.00. 

HAMPTON, V. B. New techniques in 
social science teaching. Stapleton, N. 
Y., The John Willig Press, Inc., c1936. 
320p. $2.75. 

Hampton, V. B. Reorganizing the 
social studies. Stapleton, N. Y., John 
Willig Press, Inc., c1936. 93p. "$1.25. 

Haney, L. H., MOLYNEAUX, PETER, 
and FLYNN, J. T. Does our tax system 
need to be revised? American Book 
Company, c1937. 35p. (America’s 
“Town Meeting of the Air”; Series 
3010 Number 17, March 11, 1937.) 

Hazarp, H. B. The use of United 
States passports during 1935 and 1936. 
Washington, D. C., The Digest Press, 
1937. 4p. $0.25. 

* HESSELTINE, W. B. A history of the 
South, 1607-1936. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936. 7748p. $3.75. 

*HILt, 5. D. The Texas navy. Uni- 
Med of Chicago Press, 1937. 224p. 


HINCKLEY, W. W., and others. What 
shall America do for youth? American 
Book Company, c1937. 31p. (Amer- 
ica’s “Town Meeting of the Air”; Se- 
ries Two, Number 15, February 25, 
1937.) $0.10. 

Hout, ArTHUR E. The fate of the 
family in the modern world. Chicago, 
Willett, Clark, c1936. 202p. $2.00. 

Howlg, W. D. The reign of James 
the First, a historical record of the ad- 
ministration of James M. Curley as 
Governor of Massachusetts. 20 Beacon 
St., Boston, Wendell Dearborn Howie, 
c1936. 108p. $0.50. 

Hurrey, C. D. Foreign students in 
the United States. Washington, D. C., 
The Digest Press, 1937. 10p. $0.25. 

****HuTTON, GRAHAM. Is it peace? 
A study in foreign affairs. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 364p. $3.00. 

The assistant editor of the London Economist 
minces no words in his courageously keen ap- 
praisal of Britain’s vacillating international 


Truly the outstanding contribution to 
international politics of 1937. 
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JENSEN, J. P. Government Finance. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, cl1937. 595p. $3.50. 

JOHNSON, H. S., and Barpo, C. L. 
Can business absorb our unemployed? 
Cincinnati, American Book Co., ¢1936. 
34p. (America’s “Town Meeting of the 
Air”; Series Two, Number VII.) $0.10. 

JOHNSTONE, W. C., JR. The Shang- 
hai problem. Stanford University 
Press, c1987. 326p. $3.00. 

*****KINGSBURY, SUSAN M., and 
others. Newspapers and the news. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1987. 238p. $2.50. 


Not since the Brass a more fearless 
appraisal of our American press appeared. Es- 

pecially timely is the objective treatment of 
ethical and unethical behavior by representative 
newspapers. Every one who reads newspapers 
should read this book. 


Lewis, E. R. A history of American 
political t et from the Civil War 
to the World War. The Macmillan 
ar yong + 1937. 561p. $5.00. 

, Lin. The New Chinese Mone- 
tary g Baan The Digest Press, Amer- 
ican University. 6p. 

MCFARLANE, C. T. Workbook for 
our continental neighbors. American 
Book Company, c1987. 144p. $0.28. 


McNIcoL, D. M. The Amerindians. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1937. 
3841p. $2.50. 

MAVERICK, MAURY, and others. 


Should the President’s proposals re- 
garding the Supreme Court be adopted? 
American Book Company, c1937. 43p. 
(America’s “Town Meeting of the 
Air”; Series Two, Number 13, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1937.) $0.10. 

*MOLYNEAUX, PETER. The romantic 
story of Texas. Dallas, Cordova Press, 
1936. 4738p. $2.50. 

MOLYNEAUX, PETER. The _ cotton 
South and American trade policy. New 
York, National Peace Conference, 8 W. 
40th St., 19386. (World Affairs Books 
No. 17.) 68p. $0.75. 

NOBLE, ELIZABETH. Billions for bul- 
lets. American League Against War 
and Fascism, 1937. 23p. $0.05. 

Norton, E. V. Play streets and 
their use for recreational programs. 
Barnes, 1987. 77p. $1.00. 

OATMAN, MIRIAM E. The new consti- 
tution of the Soviet Union. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Digest Press, 1937. 5p. 
$0.25. 

***Oriver, A. C., and DUDLEY, H. M., 
eds. This new America; the spirit of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1937. 188p. 
$1.50. 

The C. C. C. as described in the letters of 
C. C. C. boys. 
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RANDALL, J. G. The Civil War and 
reconstruction. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and oe neg tae 01987. 959p. $4.50. 

RANDALL, A., and . 
M., comp. tira eg ee ‘you 
get. New York, The Randall Company, 
c1937. 72p. $0.25. 

RopInson, D. M. A short history of 


oon Huxley House, 1936. 227p. 
RODELL, Frep. Fifty-five men. Har- 


risburg, The Telegraph Press, c1936. 
277p. $2.50. 

Sayre, F. B., and Austin, W. R. Will 
reciprocal tariffs promote American re- 
covery? Cincinnati, American Book 
Co., c1936. 32p. (America’s “Town 
Meeting of the Air”; Series Two, Num- 
ber V.) .10. 

Scumipr, E. P. Industrial relations 
in urban transportation. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 
264p. $3.00. 

*SHELDON, W. D. Populism in the 
old dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 
1885-1900. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1935. 182p. $2.00. 

*SLOCOMBE, GEORGE. The dangerous 
sea: the Mediterranean and its future. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
80 286p. sae pK — 

ome proposed c awe in the Amer- 
ican presidency, by A. S. Bestor, M. L. 
Ernst, Anne Hard, and Stanley High. 
New York, American Book Company, 
1937. 3836p. (America’s “Town Meet- 
7 0 Air”; Series Two, Number 


am, Harry. Humanity made 
to order; the rise and fall of the Rus- 
sian experiment. Lee Furman, Inc., 
c1937. 253p. $2.50. 

*TARLE, EUGENE. Bonaparte. Knight 
Publications, 1987. 431p. $4.50. 

WHirtiesey, C. R. International 
monetary issues. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1937. 261p. $2.50. 

WitiiaMs, A. W., Fox, Mary, and 
TABER, JOHN. How far should federal 
relief go? American Book Company, 
c1937. 31p. (America’s “Town Meet- 
ing of the Air”; Series Two, Number 
18, March 18, 1937.) $0.10. 

***WINSTON, R. W. It’s a far cry. 
rg Holt and Company, c1937. 381p. 


Autobiography of North Carolina’s judge, 
Robert Winston. 


YakuHonTorr, V. A. The Russian 
Empire and the Soviet Union in the 
Far East. The American Russian In- 
stitute [1937]. 30p. (Special Publi- 
cation No. 3, December, 1936.) $0.15. 
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Natural Sciences 
ARCHIBALD, RAYMOND CLARE. Out- 
line of the history of mathematics. 3rd 
ed., rev., and enl. Oberlin, Ohio, Math- 
— Association of America. 62p. 
***BeLt, E. T. Handmaiden of the 


sciences. Baltimore, The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1937. 216p. $2.00. 
A narrative mathematic’s services i 


ing science precise. Formulas are on Ra 
included, and * not spoil an interesting, in- 


structive story. 

oBaown, ‘EsrHer L. The profes- 
sional engineer. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1936. 86p. $0.75. 

*CoLLINS, A. F. Amateur power 
working tools. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, cl1937. 188p. $1.75. 

*DAHL, IROQUOIS. 1,001 outdoor ques- 
tions. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1937. 406p. $2.00. 

De Sota, RALPH, ed. Who’s who in 
the zoo. Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., ¢1937. 
2 $1.69. 

*E.Luis, Lucy M. As one gardener 
to another. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pony. c1937. 279p. $2.50. 

LOHERTY, J. J. On the air: The 
story of radio. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
c19387. 99p. $2.00. 

GirarD, P. M. Home treatment of 
spastic is. Philadelphia, J. B. 
so Company, c1937. 130p. 


HorrMaNn, F. L. Compulsory health 
insurance and disease control. Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York, 
1987. 38p. $0.10. 

****KEUN, ODETTE. A foreigner 


me nd. Com pea 181, "2" 
* ‘is by 4 eo re- 


way and the 


citizen. 
***LOWELL, MAURICE. Listen in: an 
tne Cacntay at as? a 
ishi pany, Boa p. 
***MCKREADY KELVIN (Edgar Gard- 
a" A beginner’s star-book. 
tnam’s Sons, cl1937. 154p. 


‘As clear as the cloudless SaaRon Shee che De onion 
independent observer, or the teacher of 
pendent obecrvers who seek knowledge. of the 


*MAJOCCHI, ANDREA. Life and death; 
the autobiogra; ofa surgeon, Knight 


ner M 
P. 


Publications, 1 1987. 2 
ORMSBEE, T. H., and HUNTLEY, RICH- 
re £Cr to live in the 


country. 
c19387. 257p. $2.50. 


MOND. If 
Crowell Company, 
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*PEARSON, T. G. Adventures in bird 
protection. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1937. 459p. $3.50. 

Pepparp, H. M. Sight without 
fs Eye Health, Inc., c1936. 162p. 


ee, VERNON. Seeds; their place 
in life and legend. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1936. 188p. $2.00. 

***SMITH, D. E., and GINSBURG, 
JEKUTHIAL. Numbers and numerals: 
a storybook for young and old. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, cl1937. 52p. (Con- 
tributions of mathematics to civiliza- 
tion, ed. by W. D. 
™ 1.) $0.25. 

sprightly tale with tateiguing 1 pictures, re- 
latins history little known in the growth of 
mathematics. Stimulating at any level of math- 
ematical study. 

**STOWELL, THORA, and BURGEssS, T. 
W. The book of animal life. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1937. 
315p. $2.50. 

**SuRE, BARNETT. The little things 


Reese, monograph 


in life. D. gery gaa Com- 
pany, jest. 3 $2.50. 
vitamins, ormones, and other minute 


Bn Say in the blood stream. 
***THOMAS, LOWELL. "Men of dan- 
ger. Frederick cy Stokes Company, 


THOMSON, J. A. The outline of sci- 
ence. v Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 
1220p. $3.95. 

*ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Consump- 
tion and standards of living. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1936. 618p. $3.50. 

Children’s Literature 

**#** ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD ED- 
UCATION. Sung under the silver um- 
brella; poems for young children. Illus. 
pa ge cas acmillan, 1935. 

= for young children selected by the 


ing writers of children’s verse with delightful 
illustrations. 


*Barpour, R. H. The score is tied. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
286p. $2.00. 

Brock, EMMA. Beppo. Chicago, Al- 
by Whitman & Company, 1936. 80p. 

BRUBEGEL, PIETER. The world’s Mas- 
ters. The Studio Publications, Inc., 
1936. 56p. 35. 

*Buck, A. M. When I was a boy in 
Ireland. New York, Lo Lee and 


throp, 
Shepard Company, 1938. 178p. $1.00. 
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Buckets, Atec. Billy Bobtail. Art- 
ists and Writers Guild, Inc., c1935. 
64p. 

BUNCE, WILLIAM H. Son of the Iro- 
quois. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Co., 
1936. 127p. $1.50. 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our little 
friends of Norway; Ola and Marit. 
ir Book Company, c1936. 213p. 

CARROLL, LEwis. Alice’s adventures 
in Wonderland. Dutton. $1.00. 

CHAFFEE, ALLEN. The Forest Giant. 
Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley 
Company, cl1931. 25lp. $2.00. 

**CLEVELAND, REGINALD M., Cop; 
Chief of Police Dogs. Springfiel eld, 
Mass., Milton Bradley Company, 1928, 


18lp. $2.50. 

A story well written; with the qualities of 
courage, sagacity, resourcefulness and loyalty 
presented in a pleasing manner. 


Cooper, A. C., and FALLON, D. £Es- 
says then and now. Ginn. 402p. $1.12. 

CurTIS, ALICE TURNER. A little maid 
of Quebec. The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, c1936. 224p. $1.50. 

DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe. 
Edited to fit the interests and abilities 
of young readers by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. Illustrated by H. C. Pitz. D. 
ae —¥ gagalel Company, c1936. 
2538p. $0.88. 

De La Mare, WALTER. Miss Jemima. 
Illustrated by Alec Buckels. Artists 
and Writers Guild, c1935. 35p. un- 
ay I H kip and 

BERLE, IRMENGARDE. Hop, skip a 
fly: Stories of small creatures. Holi- 
day House, c1937. Tip. $2.00. 

*GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET. Beppy 
Marlowe of Charles Town. The Viking 
Press, c1936. 281p. $2.00. 

GRimM, J. L. K., and GRIMM, W. K. 
Tales from Grimm; freely translated 
and illustrated by Wanda Gag. Cow- 
ard-McCann, c1936. 237p. $1.50. 

HARK, ANN. The seminary’s secret. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1936. 309 4 $2.00. 

JESSUP, MARIE H., and SIMPSON, L. 
B. Indian tales "from Guatemala. 
Scribner’s, 1936. 136p. $0.76. 

JONES, IWAL. Whistler’s van. Draw- 
ings by Zhenya Gay. The Viking 
Press, 1936. 235p. $2.00. 

LOVELL, JOSEPHINE, Light little In- 
dians. New York, The Platt & Munk 
Co., Ine., ¢1935 and 1936. 96p.- un- 
numbered. $0.60 

EDWARD. The nonsense ABC’s. 
Verses by E. Lear, pictures by Mar- 
erite L. and Willard C. eeler. 

nd McNally and Company, ¢1936. 51 
unnumbered pages. $0.10. 
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May, Stexza B. Children of Mexico. 
Chicago, Rand McNally & Company, 
c1936. 64 unnumbered pages. $0.10. 

MeEapowcrortT, E. L. The adventures 
of Peter Whiffen. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1936. 147p. $1.50. 

oO’ NELL, MABEL, and CAREY, 
Atice. The Alice and Jerry series: 
Rides and slides. Row, Peterson and 
Company, c1936. 48p. $0.24. 

PARK, DoroTHEA. Here comes the 
— Houghton, Boston. 90p. 

4 
4 EpitH M. Holiday meadow. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
165p. $0.96. 

PatcH, EpDITH M., and FENTON, C. L. 
Mountain neighbors. Drawings by Car- 
roll Lane Fenton. The Macmillan Com- 

156p. $1.50. 
sts ae and DE MELIK, 
BEATRICE. Gay Pippo. Chicago, Albert 
Whitman & Co., the. 80p. $2.00 

**RUSSELL, Mary. Si, si, Rosita. 
anaes Book Company, c1936. 174p. 
sc REP ea 

which 


youngest readers introduces one to Mex- 
ico in a pleasing fashion. 


SANDERSON, MARGARET L. Betty at 
Lookout Pass. Chicago, Reilly & Lee 
Co., c1936. 288p. $0.25. 

SCHACHERER, ETHEL. Oh, I can do 
that! Artists and Writers Guild, 
c1935. 24p. unnumbered. 

**SEREDY, KATE. The good master. 
The Viking Press, 1935. B10p. $2.00. 
pseud. (Mrs. 
Harriet M. S. Five little 
Peppers and how they grew. Boston, 
206. Mifflin Company, 1936. 384p. 


pany, 1936. 
PEASE, 


Popular for three generations of young read- 
ers, this delightful story appears in a new and 
attractive form. 


SNEDEKER, CAROLINE DALE. Unchart- 
ed ways. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1935. 340p. $2.00. 

SOWERBY, GITHA, and JOAN, NATALIE. 
The gay book. Pictured by Millicent 
Sowerby. Artists and Writers Guild, 
Inc., c1935. 30p. unnumbered. 

STuTrTers, PeRcIvVAL. How Percival 
caught the python. Holiday House, 
c1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

THORNDIKE, E. L., ed. The Arabian 
nights. Edited to fit the interests and 
abilities of the young readers. [Illus- 
trated by Boris Artzybasheff. D. Apple- 


ton-Century Company, c1936. 402p. 
$0.88. 

THORSMARK, THORA. Children of 
Lapland. Chicago, Rand McNally & 
Company, c1936. 64 unnumbered 
pages. $0.10. 
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Textbooks 
Elementary 

ENGLISH, MILDRED, and ALEXANDER, 
THOMAS. Teacher's guide for Wheels 
and wings. Richmond, Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, c1935. 176p. $0.76. 

Gates, A. I., BAKER, F. T., and PEAR- 
DON, CBLESTE C. Fun with Nick and 
Dick. The Good-Companion Books, Il- 
lustrated by Florence McAnelly. The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 168p. $0.64. 

LEAVELL, U. W., BROWNING, Mary, 
and DEMAREE, ONA B. Teachers’ man- 
ual for the third year. (Book three— 
friends to know.) American Book 
Company, c1937. 128p. (The friendly 
hour.) 

SMITH, Nita B. Near and far. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, c1936. 
3820p. $0.76. 

Woopy, CLIFFORD, BREED, F. S., and 
OVERMAN, J. - Child-life arithmetics, 
Bis 3-8. Lyons & Carnahan, age y 

_ 3-6, $0.64; bk. 7, $0.76; bk. 8 


English 

BARDWELL, R. W., MABIE, ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J. C. Elementary English 
in action; practice book for use with 
Elementary English in action, Grade 
III. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1936. 80p. $0.24. 

BARDWELL, R. W., MABIE, ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J.C. Elementary English 
in action; practice book for use with 
Elementary English in action, Grade 
IV. Boston, D. C. ’ ee and Company, 
c1936. 80p. $0.24 

BARDWELL, R. WwW, MABIE, ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J. a Elementary English 
in action; practice book for use with 
Elementary 0 ei in action, Grade 
V. Boston, D ‘aime and Company, 
1936. 80p. 

BARDWELL, te y, a ETHEL, and 
TRESSLER, J. C. El, ementary English 
in action; practice book for use with 
Elementary English in action, 

VI. Boston, D. C. eaaet and Co Company, 
c1936. 80p. $0.24 

CANBY, H. §&., OPDYCKE, J. B., and 
GILLUM, "MARGARET. High school Eng- 
lish. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
494p. (Junior book three.) $1.12. 

Dove, T. L., and HorrMan, M. D., 
eds. Noble’s comparative ane 3 Re- 
meo and Juliet, Shakes 


de Bergerac, Rostand. ie = No. 
ble, c1987. 484p. $1.20. 
ELLIs, AMANDA M. The literature 


of England. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1937. 478p. $1.60. 
English in ice books for 


: Practice 
use with English in “action, Books I-III, 
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Grades hag hag by J. C. Tressler. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
¢1934-37. $0.32-$0.40. 

HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Junior 
English activities; book one. American 
Book ey ©1987. 8396p. $0.98. 

W., and others. Junior 

Enslish activities; book two. Ameri- 
m. aoe Com ony c1937. 431p. $1.00. 
and others. Junior 

mest eat activities; book three. Amer- 
<1 20 Book Company, c1937. 4477p. 

LOGAN, C. T., CLEVELAND, ELIZABETH 
P., and HOFFMAN, MARGARET V. Prac- 
tice leaves in English fundamentals. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1937. Pages unnumbered. $0.36. 

PAINTER, MARGARET. Ease in speech. 


Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. 420p. $1.64. 
Parks, E. W., ed. Southern poets. 


Representative selections, with intro- 
duction, bibliography, and notes. Amer- 
into Book Company, c1936.  419p. 

Pocock, G. N. Brush up your own 
language. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, c1936. 1384p. $1.25. 

Prescott, H. You have to write 
letters. Platform News Publishing Co., 
Portland, Maine, c1936. 23p. 

PRESCOTT, Teacher’s Guide for 
You have to write letters. Platform 
News Publishing Company, Portland, 
Maine. 

Ross, J. M., ed. Adventures in lit- 
erature. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1937. 656p. (Book two.) $1.32. 

Seety, H. F. Helping pupils enjoy 
short stories. Ea gy Silver, Burdett 
and Company, c1937. 37p. $0.32. 

SEELY, H. F., and ROLING, MARGARET. 
Recent stories for enjoyment. Newark, 
Silver, Burdett and Company, c1937. 
399p. $1.28. 

STARBUCK, A., and RAYMOND, W. R. 
nr gg for inductive English com- 

sition. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 118 unnumbered pages. $0.50. 

TRESSLER, J. C. Junior English * 
action; book three; rev. ed. Bosto 
aL 36 C. Heath and Company, c1937. a74p. 

Sendai, J. C., and SHELMADINE, 
MARGUERITE B, Junior English in ac- 
tion; book one; rev. ed. Boston, D. C. 


08 and Company, 1937.  402p. 
TRESSLER, J. C., and SHELMADINE, 


MARGUERITE B. Junior English in ac- 
tion; book two; rev. ed. Boston, D. C. 
ny and Company, c1937. 448p. 
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Warp, BerTHA E., 


ed. Essays of our 
. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
c1937. 460p. or 
WooLLey, E. C., ‘and Scorr, F. W. 
College handbook of composition. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, c1937. 
450p. $1.24. 


Foreign Language 
BRODES, PAULINE De, De l’esprit; a 
book of conversational French. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. 207p. 


$0.95. 
CorTINA, R. D., DE La. Cortina’s 


French method; twenty lessons. Gros- 


set & Dunlap, ¢c1933. 338p. $1.00. 
(Reprint.) 
CorTINA, R. D., DE LA. Cortina’s 


Spanish method; twenty lessons. Gros- 


set & Dunlap, c1933. 400p. $1.00. 
(Reprint. ) 

HANDSCHIN, C. H. Introduction to 
German civilization. Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1987. 2835p. $1.25. 

STAUBACH, C. N. How to study lan- 
guages. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, c1937. 29p. $0.20. 

STENDHAL, La Chartreuse de Parme. 
— Company, 1937. 346p. 
Social Sciences 
Aids for the history teacher; Geogra- 
phy teaching aids. Chicago Heights, 
Ill., Weber-Costello Company, 1936. 

2 v. free. 

Barrows, H. H., and PARKER, FE. P. 
Europe and Asia. Newark, N. x. Sil- 
ver, Burdett, c1936. 236p. ann. 0 24, 
1936. $1.44. 

ELson, H. W. History of the United 
States of America; rev. and enl. edi- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
1118p. $3.50. 

MAGENIS, ALICE, and GILMOUR, M. F. 
Directed high school history study: 
Book one, Ancient and medieval world, 
to 1789. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World Book Co., 1935. 192p. $0.62. 

MAGENIS, ALICE, and GILMOUR, M. F. 
Directed high school history study: 
Book two, Modern Europe, from 1789 
to date. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
World Book Co., 1936. 209p. $0.72. 

MAGENIS, ALICE. Directed high 
school history study: Book three, The 
United States of America. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., 
1935. 204p. $0.72. 

MIDDLEBROOK, PEARL H. A teacher’s 
guide to United States and Canada. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, c1937. 
42p. $0.24. 
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MILLARD, N. K. Ancient and Me- 
dieval (World) History. Buffalo, W. 
Hazleton Smith, c1936. 250p. $0.40. 

Rovner, M. B. Mastery Units in 
American History. New York, The 
Colonial Book Company, c1936. 320p. 
$0.67 (paper); $1.00 (cloth). 

Ruee, H. 0. Changing governments 
and changing cultures; democracy 
versus dictatorship: the world struggle. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, ¢1937. 
752p. (The Rugg social science series, 
volume six.) $2.00. 

Rucc, H. O. The conquest of Amer- 
tca; a history of American civilization: 
economic and social. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, cl1937. 575p. $1.96. 

RuGGc, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. 
Peoples and countries workbook. Bos- 
ton, Ginn and Company, c1937. 96p. 
$0,24. 


Science and Mathematics 
Grorces, J. S., ANDERSON, R. F., 
and Morton, R. L. Mathematics 
through experience; book three. New- 


ark, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1937. 486p. 
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HILL, CHARLES. A manual of normal 
histology and organography. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1987. 
530p. $3.50, 

Kincssury, H. B., and WALLACE, R. 
R. Second-year algebra. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, c1936. 
428p. $1.40. 

McIntosH, D. C., and Orr, D. M. 
Practical agriculture for high schools. 
— Book Company, c1937. -518p. 

1.40. 


Paumer, E. L. Nature Magazine’s 
guide to science teaching. Washington, 
D. C., American Nature Association, 
1936. 128p. $1.00. 


RYAN, Mitprep G. Your clothes and 
personality, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1937. 389p. $1.72. 

TusTison, F. E. Forests, trees, and 
wood; information units for students 
in woodworking. Peoria, Ill., Manual 
Arts Press, c1936. 95p. $0.95. 

WituiaMs, S. H. The 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
$3.60. 


world. 
704p. 
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Things” by Heiss, Obourn and 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
2 Ample provision is made for individual 


3 Previews and introductions arouse interest. 
4 Teacher's manual gives many additional 


Bound in Cloth; Contains 280 ; Price 
$1.44; Subject to Usual School t. 
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Science Problems’’ 
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An Essential Part of Every Junior 
High School Program 


| OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
| 


By Lioyvp L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the 
knowledge needed for the consumer; the 
knowledge and training needed for the 
producer or business worker. : 
First published in April, 1936, OUR-~ 
BUSINESS LIFE has already been adopt- 
ed by hundreds of schools in all parts 
of the country. OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
is leading the way in crystallizing thought 
in the field of social-business education. 

Write our nearest office 

for an copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Franciéco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 

















